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COMMENTS 


INTEGRATION IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Too often accomplishments of Catholic 
education are hidden under the pro- 
verbial bushel basket, an excellent ex- 
ample being that of integration. With 
the memory of Little Rock a fading, bad 
one, the thought persists: What are Cath- 
olic schools doing in this regard? To say 
the least, the record is good. 

According to the NCWC, when the 
Supreme Court ruling was handed down 
in May, 1954, Catholic schools had al- 
ready done much in establishing integra- 
tion programs. At that time in 15 of the 
17 southern states, Catholic school sys- 
tems, while not totally integrated, never- 
theless had some program of integration. 
Naturally enough, local prejudice, public 
opinion and customs had to be consid- 
ered, but definite progress had been made 
and has continued to this date. 

Specifically, integration in Catholic 
colleges in the South came to the fore in 
a recent article for Crisis by Rev. Albert 
S. Foley, S.J., who stated that in Catholic 
colleges integration is generally the rule. 
Although the percentage of Negroes eli- 
gible for college is a relatively small one 
Catholic colleges have for several years 
followed the policy of admitting negro 
as well as white students. According to 
Father Foley, Xavier University in New 
Orleans led the way several years ago 
by becoming the first integrated institu- 
tion in the Gulf Coast South. 

This process has been aided further by 
the program, sponsored by Archbishop 
Cushing of Boston, called “Catholic 
Scholarships for Negroes, Inc.” This pro- 
gram has been a principal force in secur- 
ing the acceptance of negro students in 
Catholic and non-denominational colleges. 

It is significant and fitting that the 
Catholic Church, guided by the divine 
concept of man, his rights and his du- 
ties, has led the way. In this regard, we 
should attempt to lift the bushel basket 
and let the light shine for all to see. 


TEACHING BASIC 
SCIENCE 


His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
feels that 


Too much research work in high school 
(science) is a mistake, since research 
work requires preparation—only those 
who are grounded well are successful. 
When teaching different phases of sci- 
ence, make reflections that will sink 
into the students’ minds. 


In addressing the Catholic Science 
Teachers Association recently, the Car- 
dinal praised the teaching of mathe- 
matics as a “postulate for science.” His 
Eminence said: 
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There was a time when mathematics 
held its rightful place. Today there js 
an attempt to cover a wide field and 
to give a general idea of science while 
not enough attention is given to fun. 
damentals. There can be no sound 
teaching until mathematics has its 
rightful place. 

On the teaching of nuclear science, 

Cardinal Stritch declared: 


In the atom we have a picture of the 
elements in perfect order and balance 
in science. Point out to the students 
the disorder in the world and the per- 
fect order and balance in science. 


PTA: FUNCTIONAL OR 
SOCTAL 


What is the function of your school’s 
PTA? Is it purposeful, helpful, comple- 
mentary or is it a social, rubber-stamp, 
money collection society? Perhaps you 
don’t have one at all. Whatever the case, 
it is generally acknowledged that the 
PTA can be a source of good, can be an 
effective tool in education, although, 
again, it is acknowledged that most 
PTAs do not fulfill the function desired. 

The PTA, under the right conditions, 
offers an excellent opportunity for the 
parent to participate in the formal as 
well as the informal education of the 
child. The role of the parent in educa- 
tion cannot, of course, be overempha- 
sized. Our beloved Pius XI, in his en- 
cyclical, The Christian Education of 
Youth, said: 


Education, as a rule, will be more 
effective and lasting when it is received 
in a well-ordered and well disciplined, 
Christian family; and more efficacious 
in proportion to the clear and constant 
good example set, first by the parents, 
and then by the other members of the 
household. 


In what way can this role be spelled 
out and brought into the teaching pro- 
gram? Rev. Joseph V. King, Superintend- 
ent of Schools for the Diocese of Nor- 
wich, Conn., believes that the best place 
is in these home-school associations. In 
his annual report he said that 


the school, even the parochial school, 
is not nor was it ever intended to he 
a substitute for the parents. . . . It 
would be a tragic distortion if the 
child were to associate religion onlv 
with the school and not with the daily 
living of family and community living. 


In making these remarks, Father King 
emphasized the need of forming more 
home-school associations or parent-edu- 
cator groups 


in order to bring unity, harmony and 
effective cooperation to bear on 
important task of educating God’ 
children. The parents are 
primary and indispensable teachers of 
their children and this especially im 
the realm of religion and morals. 
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Father King declared that parent-teacher 
organizations 


can and will flourish when pastors, 
directors, principals and teachers on 
the one hand and Catholic parents on 
the other hand recognize their mutual 
responsibilities and meet together to 
help one another fulfill them. 


GENTLE REMINDERS 


A few thoughts have been expressed 
recently which bear repeating and which 
at the same time very gently remind us 
of the duties incumbent upon us and the 
joys we derive from the profession we 
serve. 

Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, superintend- 
ent of schools in the Buffalo diocese, 
enumerated the four qualities he thinks 
necessary to make a good teacher. 


The most important quality of a good 
teacher is that she love children. It is 
easy to love some children for their 
own sake, for the qualities they pos- 
sess. But to love the bad as well as the 
good, the moron as well as the genius, 
the radical as well as the conformist— 
to love each and every one equally 
and constantly, that requires supernat- 
ural motivation. 

The other three qualities outlined by 
Msgr. Holbel are faithful adherence to 
the established curriculum, a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter taught, 
and an understanding of youth. 

Along the same line we pass along a 
quotation of Daniel Webster’s as seen in 
the Editor's column in the Brooklyn 
Tablet. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish. 
If on brass, time will efface it. If we 
rear temples, they will crumble unto 
dust. But if we work upon immortal 
minds and imbue them with good prin- 
ciples, with the just fear of God and 
love of our fellowmen, we engrave on 
those tablets something that will 
brighten to all eternity. 


TEACHER SHORTAGES 


More and more lay teachers are being 
used each year to help cope with the 
growing tide of children applying for 
parochial schools. In many cases, these 
lay teachers are responsible for the very 
existence of the parochial school systems 
for without these devoted men and 
women, the schools would not be able 
to handle the number currently being 
educated. In New Orleans, for example, 
Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, superintendent 
of schools, reported that during the 1956- 
57 school year, five parochial schools in 
that archdiocese were entirely staffed by 
lay teachers and, during the current school 
year, he expected to have four schools 
staffed the same way. 

The fact that staffing parochial schools 
is a problem that will not be solved in 
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the immediate future, has led many in- 
terested parties to seek solutions. Re- 
cently, one of the most challenging ap- 
proaches to the problem was offered by 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Bernard J. 
Topel, Bishop of Spokane—an approach 
which, if supported would go a long way 
towards easing teacher shortages. 

Bishop Topel has made the proposal 
that graduates of Catholic colleges con- 
tribute their services for a year’s teaching 
in the diocesan schools. In his sermon 
during the Mass of the Holy Ghost at 
Holy Names College, the bishop said 


Why should not a laywoman enjoy 
the privilege—and it is exactly that, a 
rivilege—of giving a year of her life 
ack to God teaching in a Catholic 
school, so that a school may be opened 
. or so that Catholic children can 
receive a Catholic education who would 
not otherwise be able to do so? 


Pointing out that graduates of some 
Catholic colleges in the U.S. are already 
teaching in foreign mission schools on a 
one-year basis, Bishop Topel said that 
the present need for teachers in this 
country would be greatly alleviated by 
graduates volunteering for parochial 
school work. 

Although this proposal presents many 
problems in the matter of qualifications, 
training, courses etc., it is conceivable that 
programs could be evolved, perhaps using 
the teacher-aid method, that could em- 
ploy these graduates and enable the 
parochial schools to function, accepting 
all who. apply at their door. 


STEADY DATING 


A rule which bans steady dating and 
if violated penalizes students with ban- 
ishment from school activities, honor so- 
cieties, and positions of leadership has 
been adopted by two Iowa Catholic high 
schools. The rule states: 


Steady dating is an occasion of sin. 
For one who is not intending marriage 
in the near future, steady dating is 
always sinful—and in most cases seri- 
ously so. Steady dating has many other 
disadvantages not the least of which 
is that it seriously interferes with a 
young person’s success as a student. 


In adopting the ban, Msgr. Frank P. 
Schultes of St. Mary’s in Remsen said 
that the plan had received unanimous 
approval from the parents of the stu- 
dents. He amplified this by stating 


We are not reformers but we believe in 
et eins medicine. Youth is a time 
or happiness, not for worries and care 
of marriage. After all, steady dating 
is a preparation for marriage. 


Rev. A. W. Behrens, superintendent of 
Gehlen High School in Le Mars, said 


that the same pattern is followed there. 
He added that 


Other Catholic schools are watching 


to see how the ban works out. This 
may set a pattern. 


RELEASED TIME 


In our October pages we treated some 
of the reaction to the current move 
among educators to introduce moral and 
spiritual values into the public schools. 
The wellspring of this movement might 
very well be found in the released time 
programs which, although deficient in 
many respects, nevertheless offers public 
school children their only contact with 
religion in formal schooling. Despite the 
fact that public sentiment is now favor- 
able toward the expansion of this pro- 
gram, released time is coming under at- 
tack. If further support is gained by 
opponents, all efforts in this field could 
be undermined. 

In a recent issue, the Christian Cen- 
tury carried a lengthy article calling for 
an end to the released-time program, the 
author of the article wondering if the 
program was actually working and ex- 
pressing the fear that Catholics were 
getting more out of it than any other 
group. In a letter to the New York Herald 
Tribune about the same time, another 
author questioned the program and its 
effectiveness. These two writers are ap- 
parently voicing the ideas and principles 
of the Church-State separation group who 
constantly “expose” Catholic “power” in 
hopes of gaining support in their move- 
ment to restrict the operations of the 
Church. 

Apprehensive of these signs, Paul 
Hackett of the Los Angeles Tidings de- 
cided to check on the local released-time 
program in that city. His findings indi- 
cated that the number of Catholic and 
Protestant parents requesting released 
time was about equal, that there were 
over 20,000 children currently in the 
Los Angeles program and that the of- 
ficials administering the program were 
not experiencing the difficulties or doubts 
that the writers for the Christian Century 
or the Herald Tribune voice. 

This evidence, although we grant the 
limitations of an isolated case, would 
not seem to indicate any justification for 
support of the move to defeat released 
time. Rather it would indicate the grow- 
ing realization by parents of all faiths 
that, as Father King so ably pointed 
out elsewhere on these pages, the pri- 
mary responsibility of education rests 
with the parents, and their most impor- 
tant part of that responsibility is in re- 
ligious and moral education. 

Released time is a step in the right 
direction toward implementation of val- 
ues in education, but to move ahead, to 
insure that all children are inculcated 
with the values so needed today, this 
program must be further solidified and the 
irresponsible people who attack it re- 
turned to the obscurity from which they 
came. 
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PERSONALITIES 
In Focus 


>The theology department at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill., has added Rev. 
Peter Martyr West, O.P., and Rev. 
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Not even any cooking. 
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Crunchies— 

Peanut Butter Centers— 


Almonds-in-Cherries. 


Cajetan Chereso, O.P., to its ranks of 
faculty members. 


>» Succeeding Rev. John J. Reilly, men- 
tioned earlier, as vice-principal of Bishop 
Conaty Memorial High School, Los An- 
geles, is Rev. Joseph M. Sartoris. 


> Rev. John E. Walsh, C.S.C., has been 
named to succeed Dr. Bernard J. Kohl- 
brenner as head of Notre Dame’s depart- 
ment of education. 


> Two new college presidents are Sr. 
Clarice de St. Marie of Revier College, 
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Ingredients: 2 lbs. semi-sweet 
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roasted almonds... 2 slices fruit 
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Prepare centers on wax paper. 
FOR CHOCOLATE CHERRIES— Drain 
maraschino cherries, roll one by 
one in tsp. hard sauce; then in 
coconut. FOR PEANUT BUTTER 
CENTERS — Make balls, each 1 tsp. 
of peanut butter; roll in chop 
almonds. FOR PUDDINGS—Cut 
fruit cake in 14” squares. 


Coat: Stir to merely melt choco- 
late in bowl over hot water. Don’t 
let chocolate get hotter than 80°F. 
Never let water touch bowl or 
chocolate. Use fork to dip centers 
one by one. Lift on fork; push with 
second fork onto wax paper. Trim. 


Crunchies: Left-over ingredients 
or raisins, cornflakes, etc. stirred 
into left-over, melted chocolate. 
Drop by teaspoonful. 
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Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum give you 
a little lift—and is never rich or filling. Try it. 





Nashua, N. H., and Sr. Mary Claver of 
Trinity College in Burlington, Vt. 


> Having been conferred the degree of 
doctor of theology, Rev. John R. Sheets, 
S.J., has taken up his new position on the 
faculty of Marquette University. 


>In Kentucky, Rev. John R. Corr has 
assumed duties as a new member of the 
faculty at St. Catharine Junior College. 


> Rev. Paul J. Sommar, C.M., has been 
appointed executive vice-president of 
Niagara University. 


p> At Notre Dame College in Staten Is. 
land, N. Y., Rev. Eugene V. Clark is g 
new member of the political science de 
partment, Dr. Hasan Bey has joined the 
chemistry department, Dr. Salvatore Y, 
Didato is assigned to the psychology de’ 
partment and Mr. William Stebbin” 
Tooker is the new director of the glee 
club and instructor in music. 


> Formerly an instructor at Notre Dame, 
Ind., and Mt. St. Mary’s, Md., Rey, 
Michael D. Forrest, M.S.C. has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in foreign languages 
at St. Mary’s College, Calif. 


p» At the 16th educational conference of 
the Sisters of Loretto at Webster College, 
Sr. Mary Emil, I.H.M., leader of the Sister 
Formation Movement in the United States 
introduced the theme of the conference, 
“New Horizons in the Teaching Aposto- 
late.” 


>» The president of the secondary schools 
department of the NCEA, Rev. Thomas 
F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., was recently elected 
to the presidency of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association of Pennsylvania. 


> The new assistant to the president at St. 
Joseph’s College, Penn., is Rev. William 
A. Ryan, S.J. 


> Dr. Wei-Kuo Lee, former holder of 
portfolios in the Chinese Nationalist 
Cabinet, has been appointed associate 
professor in Far Eastern history at 
Georgetown University. 


p> A Sister of St. Joseph, Sr. Mary John 
Hotard, presently sixth grade teacher in 
St. Francis Cabrini school, New Orleans, 
has achieved recognition through her 
abilities as a carpenter which she em- 
ploys in fashioning articles for the new 
St. Joseph Novitiate. 


> The first person to occupy the new posi- 
tion of business manager-service enter- 
prizes at Fordham University is Br. James 
M. Kenny, S.J., presently director of 
purchases. 


> The members of the board of the Coun- 
cil of Catholic Second Grade Teachers 
who met in Chicago recently are Sr. M. 
Benita, O.S.B., president and Sr. Mary 
Rita, O.S.F., Sr. M. Richard, O.S.F., St. 
Robert Marie, C.S.J., Sr. Marie Colette, 
O.P., and Sr. Clement Marie, O.P. 
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ECHOES OF MILWAUKEE 


Tue Aucust 1957 Bulletin of the National Catholic 
Educational Association carries the story of the fifty- 
fourth annual convention of the Association, in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, April 23-26, 1957. The theme of 
the convention was “Education and Communication.” 
One hundred twenty-five sessions of the various de- 
partments and sections were scheduled in the course 
of the three and one-half days of the convention. Com- 
mercial exhibits numbered four hundred seventy-nine. 

This Bulletin contains either the full text or a sum- 
mary of papers and discussions. These papers, in full 
text or summary, extend from page 32 to page 381. 
This volume of educational material is a monument 
to the teachers and educators who prepared it, and will 
be of value to those who follow them in the field of 
Catholic education. 

The executive secretary in his report expresses deep 
gratification to all who have assisted in what has been 
accomplished during the past year. “We are confi- 
dent,” he continues, “that the Association has made 
many new friends. The challenge for the future con- 
tinues to be great and the membership can most 
assuredly expect even greater attainments for the 
future. We have said repeatedly that our Association 
is truly representative of the fine voluntary work 
carried on by Catholic educators in the United States.” 
The next national meeting of the NCEA will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 8-11, 1958. 

This issue of the Bulletin brings us the full text of 
the sermon of the Most Reverend Albert G. Meyer, 
8.T.D., Archbishop of Milwaukee and president general 
of the NCEA. The Archbishop declares in the opening 
paragraphs of his sermon that the educational pro- 
grams of the popes—which is that of the Church—will 
give us most light along our way towards what seems 
to be our prime need in America at present: a balanced 
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educational program which makes a synthesis of 
thorough intellectual training and intensive spiritual 
formation, all for the purpose of leavening American 
democratic society with the principles of Christ. 
From the recently published Enciclopedia Cattolica 
Italiana he draws a definition of education: the art by 
which an individual human adult (the teacher or 
educator) exercises his activity upon an individual 
adolescent or minor (the pupil or educand) in order 
to actualize all the faculties, by developing certain 
habits—intellectual habits (of science) and practical 
habits (morality )—all ordered to the true and com- 
plete end of human life. This educative process ought 
to be physical, intellectual, and moral; and it ought 
to be directed toward social life, first in the family 
and then in the state and in the Church. 
“Communication” is the second word of the con- 
vention theme, and the most important communica- 
tion which has ever entered into education is God's 
revelation. “God’s concern in His revelation to bring 
man to wisdom informed by charity,” declares the 
Archbishop, “has also set the pattern for the Church’s 
concern for the Christian education imparted in her 
schools. As the centuries passed, she has refined that 
concept and adapted her procedures to the changing 
social conditions, needs, and interests of her children. 
. For her, education has ever been the training 
of the young person to use well all his powers—physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral—that he may take his part 
capably in the life of his era.” In her educational 
program running through the centuries, the Church 
has maintained a balanced program of intellectualism 
and spirituality. At the same time she never failed to 
adapt her educational system to the changing modern 
conditions. Consequently she advocated through 
knowledge of subjects profane as well as sacred, never 
failed to point out the danger of an educational pro- 
gram which, divorced from the Church, regards only 
or at least primarily the natural sciences and the pur- 
poses of social life on earth alone. In 1886 Pope Leo 
XIII wrote to the bishops of Hungary that nothing can 
be more important than “forming the youths to Chris- 
tian morals and Christian wisdom.” This same trend of 
thought has appeared over and over again in influen- 
tial pastoral letters of the American bishops. 
Archbishop Meyer quotes frequently from the 
Divini Illius Magistri of Pope Pius XI, which our 
present Holy Father called “a true charter of Christian 
education,” containing “the thought of the Church 
on this topic of Christian education in its authentic 
and clear expression.” The encyclical on the Christian 
education of youth (Divini Illius Magistri) ranks as 
the fundamental document in every approach to the 
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explanation of the nature and purposes of Christian 
education. There Pope Pius XI tells us that “it is as 
important to make no mistake in education as it is 
to make no mistake in the pursuit of the last end, with 
which the whole work of education is intimately and 
necessarily connected.” 

As our supreme guide in education the Holy Father 
will not let us forget that the subject of education is 
the whole man, “soul united to body in unity of nature, 
with all his faculties natural and supernatural, such 
as right reason and revelation show him to be.” We 
accept as the standard definition of education these 
words of the encyclical: “The true Christian, product 
of Christian education, is the supernatural man who 
thinks, judges, and acts constantly and consistently in 
accordance with right reason illumined by the example 
and teaching of Christ; in other words . . . the true 
and finished man of character.” 

While reminding us that “religion is to be in very 
truth the foundation and crown of the youth’s entire 
training, and this in every grade of the school, not only 
the elementary, but the intermediate and the higher 
institutions of learning as well,” the Holy Father says 
clearly that our educational endeavor “does not re- 
nounce the activities of this life, does not stunt man’s 
natural faculties, but develops and perfects them, by 
coordinating them with the supernatural, a fact which 
is proved by the whole history of Christianity and its 
institutions, standing out particularly in the lives of 
numerous saints, who have in every way ennobled and 
benefited human society.” 

In his Christmas message of 1956 Pope Pius XII 
dealt with the subject of Christian realism, which is 
found in the Crib of Bethlehem, as the only answer to 
the flagrant contradiction pressing down the human 
race in the twentieth century, and resulting in the deep 
cleavage between life and Christian belief. Later in 
the same document, the Holy Father pointed out one 
of the worst effects of the false realism which rejects 
the Christian concept of the complete man. This false 
realism, he says, strikes at the roots of private and 
public morality. He prescribes the remedy: “Educa- 
tors and children, no less than the mature individual, 
should, in preparing for life, once more acknowledge 
the reality of sin and grace, refusing to listen to mouth- 
ings about pure and simple predispositions which will 
be cared for by medicine and psychology.” 

The Archbishop next reviews briefly the achieve- 
ments of American Catholics in education. Today, ac- 
cording to the statistics in the Catholic Directory for 
1956, there are 6,805,129 youths under Catholic in- 
struction, taught by 8,995 priests, 906 scholastics, 4,168 
brothers, 93,518 sisters, 27,819 lay teachers. This school 
system is a monument to the sacrifice and charitable 
devotion of those who built it. Nor do we appraise that 
system merely by its size. Our Catholic education has 
contributed much towards producing the multitudes of 
practical Catholics who throng our churches many 
times each Sunday. They carry through life the habits 
acquired from their devoted teachers. 
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“Our Catholic colleges and universities haye 
leavened our American society with Catholic business 
men, dentists, engineers, journalists, nurses, physicians, 
teachers, and good Catholic fathers and mothers, the 
great majority of whom by word and example uphold 
Catholicity on an intellectual level commensurate with 
their stations in life... . They comprise multitudes of 
intelligent and loyal followers who give support with. 
out which our leaders cannot be truly effective in ow 
democratic society.” 

We American Catholics have just reason to be proud 
of our accomplishments but we shall not rest in 
vain self-complacency. Paraphrasing the words of Pope 
Pius XI, “We must regard nothing as accomplished if 
something still remains to be done.” 

The educational program of the popes, modeled as 
it is after God’s revelation, is our norm. Amid the 
welter of current opinions, “we must devise a balanced 
program aiming at intellectual excellence and intep. 
sive spiritual perfection, with all of it ordered towards 
the welfare of the individual student and then of the 
social order of his era.” The Catholic Church knows 
that her mission penetrates to the very heart of human 
history. “Always and everywhere,” writes Pope Pius 
XII, “adapting herself unceasingly to the circumstances 
of time and place, she seeks to fashion persons, the 
individual and, so far as possible, all individuals ac. 
cording to the law of Christ, reaching also in this 
manner to the moral foundations of life in society.” 

Our Holy Father stresses the same point in a pas- 
sage of his address to the Union of Italian Teachers 
on September 4, 1949: “By the perfect Christian we 
mean the Christian of today, the child of his own era, 
knowing and cultivating all the advances made by 
science and technical skills, a citizen and not some- 
thing apart from the life led in his own country today. 
The world will have nothing to regret if an ever- 
increasing number of these Christians is placed in all 
sectors of public and private life.” 

The Archbishop makes it clear that Catholics and 
our Catholic schools, especially our institutions of 
higher learning, cannot be charged with indifference 
to intellectual excellence. It is the chief duty of the 
Church to preserve and explain her deposit of faith, but 
she has ever fostered profane knowledge. She cannot 
expose her children to hazard of their faith. “For three 
or four generations the Church in America has seen 
many of her children go to the secular universities 
where their knowledge or opinions on profane sub 
jects was raised to a high level while their religious 
knowledge remained that characteristic of the ee 
mentary school.” In an atmosphere of secularism they 
lost their faith. 

The Church is not hostile to culture, but she is con 
vinced that mankind esteems and seeks in her above 
all her religious and moral resources. “If our Catholic 
schools, and especially on the higher levels our Cathe 
lic colleges and universities, should become mete 
copies of secular schools, if they should turn out mea 

(Continued on page 255) 
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We should introduce grade children to foreign languages is 
the view of the author. He agrees with an experienced teacher 
of languages who maintains that the ideal time to start is when 
pupils are in their third grade. Then they have flexible speech 
organs and thus pick up a new tongue and its inflections by a 
kind of absorption. They also are free of selfconsciousness. 















Monsigner O'Leary chose for minors classical and modern lan- 
guages during his earlier studies at St. Mary's Seminary, Balti- 
more, and St. John's Seminary, Brighton. He pursued graduate 
studies at Boston College and Catholic University of America. 
He has an LL.D. from Stonehill College. Monsignor O'Leary 
taught in elementary and secondary schools and at Emmanuel 
College, Boston, ah the department of education at Catho- 
lic University, prior to his appointment as assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, 1947-1953 and his present position as super- 
intendent. He is president of the elementary department of the 
NCEA. He has contributed to the Catholic Educational Re- 
view and American Catholic Historical Review, and he served 
as editor-in-chief of the Land of Our Lady (Grades 4-8) series 
of U. S. History textbooks. He keeps his hand in teaching by 
lecturing at St. John's Seminary. 
















AT A MEETING of the Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association, May 3, 1952, Earl James Mc- 
Grath, then United States Commissioner of Education, 
proposed that instruction in foreign languages be 
offered in the elementary grades. The idea, of course, 
was not novel since in Cleveland, Ohio, for instance, 
foreign languages have been taught in the grades 
continuously for so many years that they have become 
a traditional and integral part of the curriculum. In 
some national units of our own Catholic school system, 
bilingual teaching, from kindergarten through the ele- 
mentary and secondary school, has been successfully 
given ever since 1867. But certainly the plea was 
timely and its recognition as a national urgency was 
evidenced by the tremendous response that poured in 
from all sections of the country. Educators and laymen 
alike warmly endorsed the plan. 

At the close of World War II, few of us harbored the 
illusion that we Americans could—if we wished— 
isolate ourselves, either as a nation or individually, 
from the trouble spots across the waters. Events at 
home and abroad since then have repeatedly spot- 
lighted the warning that our own civilization and our 
very survival are interwoven with those of the rest of 
the world whose leadership was thrust upon us as 
an aftermath of World War I. We are now facing a 
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By RT. REV. MSGR. TIMOTHY F. O'LEARY, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Boston, 468 Beacon St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Should We Teach Foreign Languages 





to Grade Children? 


challenge; either we revamp our social isolationist 
policies or become the victims of unscrupulous con- 
tenders for world dominations. 


Our Gestures Misinterpreted 


Our well-meaning gestures of friendliness to others 
have often been interpreted as imperialistic. Perhaps 
there are some grounds for this criticism, so a little 
self-examination is timely. We have given, and given 
generously, of material wealth, as every taxpayer is 
painfully aware when he files his income-tax report, 
but we have neglected to evaluate sufficiently a point 
of paramount importance, which, in the terminology 
of a salesman, is “looking through the customer's eyes.” 

Our way of living affords opportunities for comfort, 
enjoyment, and leisure-time occupation unequalled by 
other nations, but it does not necessarily follow that 
our particular scale of values is the ideal in the mind 
of other peoples. Their past and their traditions play 
an enormous part in their judgment of vantage points. 
Economically, they have no choice but to beg and 
accept our help; however, it is evident that they resent 
what they feel is the automatic imposition of our way 
of thinking. The most substantial gifts are but expedi- 
ents unless the recipient finds them sandwiched in 
warm sincerity and deep understanding. Someone has 
said with truth that you can buy things anywhere in 
the world by talking your own language, but to sell 
something—and particularly good will and mutual 
understanding—there must exist a sensitivity to in- 
terior reactions and subsequent impressions and ap- 
preciations. Thus, many of our best efforts have proved 
abortive in spite of disinterested objectives. There are 
significant differences between foreign peoples and 
Americans—differences of behavior, attitudes, and his- 
torical background. Until we are equipped to bridge 
this wide gap through a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of their cultural patterns and thought processes, we 
jeopardize our chances of ever reaching the goal: 
mutual understanding and world peace. An under- 
standing of these psychological colorings demands 
serious study and preparation, not only on the part of 
diplomats and military men, but also on the part of 
every American citizen. A nation cannot be greater 
than the individuals who compose it. 






: age a 
Sodalists at Notre Dame Academy, Omaha, Nebraska, 
fill and decorate Christmas sacks for Indian children. 


Understanding Through Communication 


Understanding is best promoted by communication 
at its most sensitive point, the language medium. 
Therefore, the study of modern foreign languages in 
our schools is of prime and urgent importance to the 
welfare of our nation. 

There has been a growing awareness that our 
country needs scientists and engineers in far greater 
numbers than we have presently, and that our lead 
over Russia in this domain has been reduced alarm- 
ingly. Robert L. Clark, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Development of Scientists 
and Engineers, has pointed out that one difficulty en- 
countered is the ability of students to meet the lan- 
guage problem required for graduate work. 


Expanded Opportunities 


Twentieth-century civilization has expanded the 
possibility of earning a livelihood with languages be- 
yond the fondest hopes and wildest fancies of the 
language lovers of the past. The strides made in trans- 
portation and in communication have created number- 
less avenues of rewarding opportunities where the 
knowledge of a foreign language is indispensable. 
With our nation committed to an “armament” civili- 
zation and our armed forces stationed all over the 
world, plus the additional fact that foreigners are com- 
ing to our country in such great numbers, the mastery 
of a second language is practically imperative. 

His Excellency, Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston, addressing the faculty and students of Boston 
College’s School of Education in February of 1956, 
stressed that foreign languages today are more im- 
portant than ever. “Those whose outlook is beyond the 
village square,” he added, “should possess not only one 
foreign language but several—as many as possible.” 
Language study is broadening, both spiritually and 
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materially. It is part and parcel of the essentials of g 
well-rounded education. 


Even Asset to English 

The study of foreign languages is even an asset to 
English, for it leads to the broadening of one’s yo. 
cabulary and often adds effectiveness in expression, 

We have been teaching foreign languages in our 
secondary schools for many years but the results are 
neither satisfying nor adequate to meet our present 
needs. This limited instruction, pigeon-holed as it often 
is, has some educational value, but it certainly does not 
produce results commensurate with our national re. 
sponsibilities. Since the building up of a workable 
knowledge of a language requires many long years, it 
is obvious that we have begun too late and given too 
little. The average American student at the end of 
secondary school would compare unfavorably with a 
European student who has assimilated a knowledge of 
foreign languages and acquired a facility of expres. 
sion at a much younger age. The learning of a foreign 
language must be a gradual process, starting in the 
primary grades. The experiment is nothing new since 
statistics show that foreign language study has been 
offered since 1956 to 271,617 students in 1,883 public 
elementary schools of 357 communities in 44 states, 
To these figures should be added the contribution 
made by some of our independent and Catholic 
schools. 


No Tool Subject Has Suffered 


Mention was made above of the bilingual teaching 
offered in some of our own diocesan schools. Pre- 
viously, perhaps even twenty years ago, this second 
language was the spoken language of the home, and 
the child entered kindergarten with a good degree of 
comprehension and speaking facility. Today, however, 
with rare exceptions, the children have little or no 
idea of the ancestral tongue. Intermarriage among 
different nationalities makes the enrollment registers 
read like a compilation of the League of Nations. The 
curricula and methods of approach have been geared 
to fit this changing trend with results that are gratify- 
ing. Wise use is made of supplementary material con- 
cerning the country whose language is being studied, 
and this is correlated with as many areas as possible; 
music, art, social studies. Therefore, no elementary 
subject is eliminated and none of the major tool sub 
jects have suffered. The results obtained in our be 
lingual elementary schools compare very favorably 
with the unilingual units of our Boston Archdiocesam 
school system. \ 


Best in Functional Situation ; 


Language learning takes place best in a functional 
situation. The identification of the sound with the 
object leads to the active command of words ands 
far more effective than any method of memorization 
would be. In order to speak a language fluently, om 
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must think in that language. Although the idea is 
ordinarily more difficult for older students, little ones 
take to it with the ease of a duck to water, if the 
teacher avoids translation but explains or acts out the 
words. 

One of the most successful elementary religious 
teachers I have known maintains that the ideal time 
for introducing a foreign language would seem to be 
approximately the third grade. Short periods daily— 
say, fifteen minutes or so—would be adequate. How- 
ever, I incline towards the view of an equally success- 
ful religious teacher who introduces a secondary lan- 
guage at the primary and pre-primary levels. Both 
agree that the time span can be extended from fifteen 
to about forty-five minutes a day as the program de- 
yelops over succeeding grades. This definitely implies 
a longer school day. 


Young Are Fertile Soil 


Young children are fertile soil for nurturing cul- 
tural patterns and cultural understanding. They are 
still docile and unsophisticated enough to follow with 
eagerness any enthusiastic lead, and find it a challeng- 
ing game to try new things in a new way. At primary- 
grade level, children have flexible speech organs as 
speech patterns are not set until the age of ten or 
twelve, and so they pick up a new tongue and its 
inflections by a kind of absorption. Their lack of self- 
consciousness and freedom from inhibitions facilitates 
accent, intonation, and rhythm of the language. Con- 
versely, if a student waits until adolescence to try to 
twist his tongue around French u’s and rs and ui’s, he 
may deploy great energy and reap very little success. 

Children should be initiated to a new language 
through conversation, making it possible to accom- 
plish a two-fold purpose: first, develop an automatic 


Sodalists in a Christmas Cantata at Holy Angels 
Academy, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Blessed Mother, Faith Quabius; Infant, Scott Quabius; 
angel, Joan Grathwohl; little girl, Paula Quabius; 
standing: Barbara Naczek, Janet Decker, Margaret O'Neill, 
Judith Hartwig, and Sharon McGucken. 





response to oft-repeated questions, thus giving a feel- 
ing of the whole sentence as a unit which will build 
naturally into fluent speaking; second, achieve an easy 
understanding of the spoken words which, from the 
beginning, should be used at about the pace of the 
ordinary conversation. By this oral-aural approach, the 
first conversations may be in the form of greetings, 
farewells, phrases of courtesy, and a few nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives related to the child’s interests, such as 
the home, the school, and the community. Great em- 
phasis should be put on good pronunciation. 


Oral Skill Helps Ability to Read 


Since many children do not read and write their 
native language with ease until they reach the fourth 
or fifth grade, the teaching of reading and writing in a 
secondary language before that time is not very effec- 
tive. However, it is significant that students trained in 
courses emphasizing oral skill rate extremely high in 
their ability to read. Hence, I believe that formal gram- 
mar should be presented in the seventh grade. Experi- 
ence has proved that without being aware of the 
underlying principles of grammar, the children learn to 
handle various elements which high school studexts 
find very difficult. 

In summary, the introduction of foreign language 
study in the primary grades will make possible a grad- 
ual development along the logical lines and hearing- 
speaking-reading-writing progression, thus laying a 
foundation which will insure positive value. 

In a country which has no centuries-old traditions, 
it is easy to see why the American public is flexible 
enough to accept new ideas and initiate changes. Since 
our educational system is dedicated to the fullest 
development of our children and carries the serious 
responsibility of training tomorrow’s citizens for the 
society in which they will live, should we not capitalize 
on the great language-learning ability of the primary- 
grade child by adjusting our curricula accordingly? 





Echoes of Milwaukee 

(Continued from page 252) 
and women well versed in profane knowledge but 
mediocre in the knowledge and practice of their faith, 
they would scarcely justify our vast expenditure of 
religious personnel and money.” 

The Church wants her schools, colleges and uni- 
versities included, to aim at the spiritual development 
of their students. The integral educational program of 
the Church does not in any sense neglect the training 
of the intellect. The Church aims to make each one of 
her children able to think, judge, and act in accord- 
ance with the example and teaching of Christ, and 
capably to take the part fitted to his station in life. 

In a study presented in The Catholic World, Oc- 
tober 1955, we find that of the Americans over fifty 
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By SISTER M. ST. EVA, S.C.1.M. 
Good Shepherd Convent, Biddleford, Maine 


Put Christ Back into Advent 


A skit whose purpose is to help give Advent its rightful 
place in the lives of pupils who will thus be sharing in the 
liturgy of the Church year. Its use in school should put 
these pupils in the frame of mind to prepare properly for 
the sacred Feast of Christmas. 


CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Harvey (Peggy’s 
mother) Celia 
Peggy, a 15-year-oid Mary ) Peggy's chums 
Rose Ann, a 9-year-old Gene { 
Priscilla, a 6- or 7-year- Mrs. Laurence, a young 
old married neighbor 


Settinc: It is about 8:30 p.m. The girls and Mrs. 
Harvey have been working on various Advent prepara- 
tions in the living room of the Harvey home. As the 
curtain opens Peggy and Gene are putting the finishing 
touches to an Advent Wreath. Mary is working on the 
“O Antiphons.” Celia is helping Rose Ann with Mary’s 
Candle. Mrs. Harvey is not on the stage when the 
curtain opens. The Advent House is on the couch. 
There are branches of pine, ribbon ends, pieces of 
wire, etc., strewn about the room. The girls look as 
though they had been working very hard. They con- 
template with satisfaction their own accomplishments. 
Soft music of “Rorate Caeli” or “O Come, O Come 
Emmanuel” is plaving. A few moments of stillness as 
everyone continues engrossed in each her own work. 

Gene: (tying the last ribbon on the Advent Wreath— 
stands away to view it) There! That just about does it. 
(Looks at it) Have a look. What thinkest thou of our 
masterpiece? 

All look at Advent Wreath: Oh! It’s lovely, Gene. 
How pretty! Simply perfect! 

Rose ANN: (jumps up and runs over to Gene and 
Peg) Oh, Peg, isn’t it pretty? What do we do with it? 
Where shall we put it? Shall we light the candles? 

Peccy: (laughing at her younger sister ) Whoa there, 
Sis, just as soon as Mum gets back we'll answer all your 
questions. 

Mary: (interrupts) Look at my art work. (Holds 
up each O Antiphon and reads inscription with a 
slightly dramatic touch as usual) O Wisdom . . . O 
Adonai . . . O Root of Jesse . . . O Key of David 
...ODawn...OKing . . . O Emmanuel... 
(when she is just beginning the last one and girls are 
laughing uproariously at her, Mrs. Harvey enters with 
Mrs. Laurence, a young married woman. Mrs. Harvey 
is carrying a small wooden crib). 

Motuer: What are you O’ing about, Mary? (to Mrs. 
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Laurence) Come on in, Martha, and don’t mind the 
room, youll understand in a minute. (Girls have risep 
and offered both Mother and guest a chair. Mrs, 
Harvey addresses girls) I invited Mrs. Laurence to 
join us. 'm sure you would be pleased. 

Mrs. L: (shyly) I hope you don’t mind my coming 
over this way. 

Cexia: Mind? I think it’s super. The more the mer. 
rier and the more the better . . . 

Peccy: (taking crib from Mother) O, Mother! Its 
lovely. Dad certainly worked fast. 

Gene: It’s just perfect. Won't Pris love it, though? 
I'll have to get Dad or that big brother of mine busy 
making one for Bobby. ( Mrs. Laurence has been exam- 
ining the various things with interest and yet witha 
puzzled look. ) 


What Is Preparation For? 

Mrs. L: Excuse me, but I’m afraid I’m slightly 
ignorant as to the meaning of all this. What kind of a 
celebration are you preparing for, may I ask? 

Peccy: You've hit the nail right on the head, Mrs. 
Laurence. We are preparing for a celebration. 

Motuer: (interrupts) Now, Peg, come right to the 
point. No beating around the bush like this afternoon. 
(to Mrs. L.) The girls are preparing for Christmas, 
Martha, and these are all new wonderful ideas of 
theirs. 

Peccy: Excuse me, Mum, but they're not our ideas, 
they’re the Church’s. We didn’t think them up. We just 
didn’t know about them before. They have existed for 
centuries and the Church encourages their use in order 
that we may prepare for the coming of Christ accord- 
ing to her spirit and so that we may live with the 
Church as all Catholics should—during Advent. 

Mrs. L: (looking interested) I’m afraid my knowl- 
edge of Advent was restricted to knowing that the 
priest wears purple vestments and that Christmas & 
near. Do tell me more about these new plans of yours, 
Peg. 

Peccy: All right, Mrs. Laurence. Come on, girls. 
(girls group themselves around Mrs. L and Mother. 
Rose Ann comes and sits next to her mother; she’ 
holding Mary’s Candle in her hands, statue was left on 
table ) 

Motuer: Don’t you think you should explain what 
Advent means first and then it will be easier to under 
stand the reason for all the various customs? 

Gene: It’s the logical procedure, Mrs. Harvey. All 
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right, Peg, how about telling Mrs. Laurence what Ad- 
yent is and how it should be spent. 


Advent Period of Waiting 


Peccy: I'd love to. (Peg addresses Mrs. L and 
Mother. All girls listen attentively and nod in assent to 
Peg’s explanation) Advent, Sister explained, means a 
waiting, for Someone to come. 

Mrs. L: A waiting? 

Peccy: Yes, we, the members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, are waiting for the coming of our Head, 
Christ, at Christmas. Christ is to be born, not only in 
Bethlehem but in our own heart and on all the altars 
of the world where the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is 
offered. (change in tone) Mrs. Laurence, what do you 
do when you expect company? 

Mrs. L: (laughing) Why, why, I prepare for them. I 
scrub, and wash, and cook, and take out my nicest 
dishes and silverware... . 

Mary: Exactly, Mrs. Laurence, you prepare while 
you wait. Isn’t that it? 

Mrs. L. Why, yes. 

Peccy: (continuing) So, with us, we prepare while 
we wait for Christmas and that waiting period is called 
Advent. You know from your study of the liturgical 
year in high school when Advent begins? 

Mrs. L: (thinking) If I recall, Father mentioned Ad- 
vent at last Sunday’s Mass. Why, it begins Sunday, 
doesn’t it? Isn’t it odd that I didn’t give it a second 
thought? 

Mortuer: Not odd at all, Martha. I did the same 
thing until I was overtaken by this avalanche of ideas 
for putting Christ back into Advent. I tell you, Martha, 
it's the best thing that’s happened in years. When I 
think of how I’ve always prepared for Christmas, and 
all I've missed. But, go on, Peg. 


Eager to Know More 
Mrs. L: (eagerly) Do, Peg. I’m eager to know more 


The lights of the Advent Wreath advise Janis Matthews 


that the arrival of the Christ Child is 
nigh. Scene is in Marycliff Academy, Winchester, Mass. 
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about all this. I’m beginning to think I’ve been missing 
a great deal also. 

Ceia: We all have, Mrs. Laurence. 

Gene: Yes, I for one have been merely a go-to-Mass- 
on-Sunday Catholic. This liturgy idea really puts 
meaning into your life as a Catholic. You, you feel as 
though you really belong to a great body. 

Mary: No time for a lengthy dissertation, Gene. 
Mrs. Laurence wants to hear more about Advent, not 
how you feel about the Liturgy. 

Gene: O.K. but, I was only . . . 

Peccy: (interrupts) We understand, Gene, but we 
must get on here. And, I'm sure we'd all be very in- 
terested in knowing what the liturgy has done for 
you; it shows. (to others) How about each of us ex- 
plaining what we have prepared? It will be good 
practice. 

Motuer: (explaining to Mrs. L) The girls are plan- 
ning to give a similar demonstration in each of their 
own homes, and in any other home that wishes to hear 
more about how to put Christ back into Advent. 

Mrs. L: I think it’s absolutely wonderful. 


Advent Wreath 


Peccy: Gene, you did most of the work on the Ad- 
vent Wreath, how about a brief explanation of its use 
and symbolism. 

GENE: (rises graciously and goes and stands behind 
Advent Wreath, others group themselve to see, Mrs. 
Laurence comes nearer ) All right! The Advent Wreath 
is very easy to make. You may use a wooden frame or 
simply a deep dish. Then you place evergreens around 
the frame or dish. The evergreens symbolize the 
eternity of God because there is no beginning and no 
end. 

Mrs. L: It never occurred to me that evergreens 
could symbolize anything so profound. 

GENE: (smiles and continues) That is only one of 
the treasures of the liturgy. Then we have candles; 
these may be placed in the frame or on regular candle- 
stick holders. These, of course, symbolize Christ the 
Light of the World. He is coming so that we may have 
light. There are four candles, one for each Sunday of 
Advent. Around each candle we tie a ribbon. Three are 
purple, the penitential color used during Advent and 
one rose for Gaudete Sunday, the 3rd Sunday when 
the priest may wear rose vestments, because it signifies 
the joy of the Church at the approach of Christmas. 
And that ladies and gentlemen is an Advent Wreath. 
(takes a bow) 

All applaud and laugh 

Ceuta: You almost sound like Mary. 

Motuer: Isn't it lovely, Martha? 

Mrs. L: It certainly is. Gene, could you tell me how 
it is used in the home? 

Gene: Glad to. Here in this leaflet! (hands over 
Advent Wreath leaflet) it is very well explained. On 
the Eve of the first Sunday of Advent the family gathers 
around the Advent Wreath for the blessing. Some 
families invite a priest for the blessing to give it a 
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more solemn touch. Then the father of the family reads 
the collect for the first Sunday of Advent and one of 
the children lights one candle. This should be a reward 
and a privilege for having been good. The candle is 
re-lit for the evening meal throughout the week. Cer- 
tain families like to read the Sunday Gospel as well. 


Light a Candle a Week 


Mrs. L: I see, and the following week two candles 
are lit until all four are on the fourth Sunday? Why, 
it’s absolutely revealing. Why haven't we been told 
these things before? 

Peccy: And, Mrs. Laurence, the Advent Wreath 
makes a lovely centerpiece for your table or if you 
have chandeliers you may like to hang it up over the 
dining room table. 

Ce.ia: With the Advent Wreath we just can’t forget 
that Christ is coming. 

Mrs. L: Girls, I'm speechless, but, please go on. 

Peccy: Mary, you're next. Bring out your O’s, it’s 
time now. 

Mary: (making a dramatic bow) Thank you, Peg. 
As Gene and Peg have so well told you, Advent is a 
preparation for Christmas. Each Sunday of Advent 
marks a new step in this preparation. As Advent pro- 
gresses and the great feast draws near, the Church be- 
comes more insistent that we prepare for the feast. She 
herself shows us how to make this preparation, and 
tells us what to do. 

Ce ta: (teasing ) Ahem—you’re doing all right, Mary. 

Mary: (nods self-complacently to Celia and con- 
tinues) On December 17 Mother Church begins the 
second last step in her preparation for Christmas. It is 
a very special way, found only in this Advent season, 
and consists in the singing of the “O Antiphons” be- 
fore and after the Magnificat of Vespers of every day 
until the Vigil of the Feast exclusive (out of breath). 

Gene: (prodding her on) Don’t stop now, you're 
well wound up. Seems to come natural. 


The O Antiphons 


Mary: (looks defiantly at Gene) Oh, you! 
(continues) These antiphons are remarkable in that 
they give expression to a strong desire for Christ to 
come. We should use them then as a means to 
strengthen this desire in our souls during these last 
days. (holds up first) On December 17 we say: O 
Wisdom . . . come to teach us the way of prudence 
. . . (hands Antiphon symbol to Mrs. L.) On Decem- 
ber 18: O Adonai, come and redeem us with out- 
stretched arm . . . On December 19: O Root of Jesse, 
come to liberate us and do not delay. On December 20: 
O Key of David, come and free the captive from 
prison. Notice how more and more insistent each one 
becomes as we draw nearer to Christmas. On Decem- 
ber 21: O Dawn, come and enlighten those sitting in 
darkness in the shadow of death. On December 22: O 
King of Nations, come and save man, whom Thou 
formed from the slime of the earth. And, finally, on 
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December 23, we can find no other words—( softly) 9 
Emmanuel, come to save us! ° 

Mrs. L: How beautiful and so full of meaning. 

Peccy: (enthusiastically) Children love to color and 
these would give them something meaningful. The 
parents can explain the meanings very simply and use 
them as evening prayers from the 17th to the 23rd. 

GENE: My little sister is going to put them in her 
bedroom windows. 

Cea: And I’m putting mine in the front windows, 

Mrs. L: What a clever idea. Not only will those ip 
the house benefit but also the passersby. 

Mortuer: I don’t want to hurry you on, but time is 
fleeting and I know the girls have much more to tel] 
us. 

Peccy: We sure have. Let’s see. Advent Wreath-0 
Antiphons—Celia, what were you working on? 

Cevia: Mary’s candle. Rose Ann doesn’t seem to 
want to part with it. Rose Ann, maybe you could tell 
your mother and Mrs. Laurence what Mary’s Candle 
is. Do you remember all I told you while we prepared 
it? 

Rose A: (looking at Candle and going over for 
statue of Blessed Mother, then to Mrs. L) Yes, Celia, | 
think I know all about it. (places statue on Mrs, L, 
lap) This is Mary, Jesus’ Mother. She is the one who 
brought Jesus the first Christmas. 

Cea: You're doing fine, Rose Ann, go on. 

Rose A: Well, before Jesus was born, Mary kept 
Him near her heart until Christmas day. Now, you see 
the candle? (Mrs. L. nods) This means Jesus, because 
before He came everything was dark on earth and He 
made everything bright again. 


What Is the Ribbon For? 


Mrs. L: Wonderful, Rose Ann! And what is this 
lovely ribbon for? 

Rose A: It’s blue for Mary. It’s around the candle 
because Mary hid Jesus . . . and . . . Oh! Yes! I 
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forgot (to Celia) you know about the candle burning 
down? 

Cexia: Yes, you must tell them, it’s important. 

Rose: Well, at the start of Avent... 

Pec: Advent, Rose Ann. 

Roser A: At the start of Advent, the candle is big be- 
cause Jesus has a long time to come and the tinier it 
gets. . - well, it means He will be here soon. I’m 
going to burn it every day, so He'll come quick. (All 
laugh) 

Mrs. L: Rose Ann, you've certainly learned your 
lesson. How would you like to help make a Mary’s 
Candle for my little Joyce? 

Rose A: Oh, may I? Goody! 

Gene: Good salesman, Rose Ann. 

Mary: Hope we make out as well on our tour. I 
thing we'd better bring Rose Ann along. 

Mrs. L: (has been examining Advent House) This 
has intrigued me since I've arrived. 

Gene: Just about ready for that now, aren’t we, Peg? 

Peccy: That’s right. This is called an Advent House. 
(holds it in her hands) The custom, we are told, 
originated in Germany. The House is made up of 25 
windows or doors behind which is a scene of the Ad- 
vent feast Days, or a symbol of the Liturgy of Christ- 
mas. Each day, the child is allowed to open a window 
or door only if he or she has been good. 

Rose A: Peg, can I open them every day? 

Peccy: If you're good, yes. 

Rose A: What about, Pris? 

Motuer: We'll get one for Pris, also, dear. Now, go 
on, Peg. Tell us what the doors and windows symbolize. 


House Represents Our Hearts 


Peccy: Well, the House represents our own heart. 
We are, as you said earlier, Mrs. Laurence, preparing 
for company. Our Company is Christ. Each day we 
try to open up a window or a door of our heart by the 
practice of the virtues of charity, brotherly love and 
obedience, till finally on Christmas Eve we open the 
central or main door which will let the Child Jesus 
into a very hospitable and pure heart. 

Cet: I like that! You know, the more we talk about 
these things the more enthusiastic I get about them. 
Of course, I haven't any little brothers and sisters at 
home, but . . 

Mary: (teasing) We know, baby. . . 

Ceia: O.K. rub it in. But, I don’t care. I’m going 
to get an Advent House for myself, so there. 

Gene: That's the spirit, Ce. It’s the only way you'll 
get others to want it, too. 

Peccy: Right! Now, let’s see. Mom, I guess it’s your 
turn now, you brought in the crib. 

Motuer: (picks up crib) So I did, and I will gladly 
tell you about the empty Manger. This one is for Pris: 
and Martha, if I know Dad you'll have one when you 
get home, too. The way those men were working when 
we left them! 

Mrs. L: I wouldn’t be a bit surprised. I never heard 
Mr. Harvey so enthused before. But, tell me, isn’t it a 
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bit early for the crib? I usually bring mine out a week 
or so before Christmas when I put up our tree. 

Mary: Don’t we all? 

Ce.ia: And we even give the Baby Jesus a prema- 
ture birth, too. 

Gene: And we put Him away a couple of days later, 
just when we should be enjoying Him. 

Mary: And we start singing Carols three weeks be- 
fore and end the day after. 

Peccy: And we're not getting anywhere fast. (All 
laugh) 

Mortner: But, you must admit, girls, that we're fast 
learners. (Pris appears in pajamas and she is rubbing 
her eyes. ) 

Peccy: Why, Prissy, what are you doing up? 

Mortuer: (gets up and goes towards Pris) Pris, are 
you sick? (Sits her next to her) 

Pris: (sleepily) I couldn't sleep, and I heard talking. 

Motuer: (consoling) All right. Must be all the 
excitement about Advent at supper. (Pris notices crib) 

Pris: Oh, is it for Me? Daddy said he’d make me 
one. 


The Empty Manger 


Mortuer: Yes, dear. Mother was just about to tell 
Mrs. Laurence all about the empty manger. Now, 
listen well so you'll know how to prepare for the baby 
Jesus. 

Pris: All right. I'll be good. 

Motuer: Daddy made this crib for you and he is 
making one for Rose Ann. 

Rose A: Oh, I’m so glad. 

Moruer: You see this straw here? (Both Pris and 
Rose Ann nod) Each time you do a good deed, each 
time you help Mummy, daddy, or Peggy or you do 
anything good to please Jesus you will put in a piece 
of straw. 

Rose A: I set the table for Peg this afternoon. Is 
that a good deed? 

Mortuer: It certainly is and I’m sure Jesus is pleased 
with you. Now, the more straw you put in the manger 
the warmer Jesus will be on Christmas, and the more 
straw there is the more it will prove to Jesus that you 
love Him. 

Rose A: When will Jesus come in my crib? 

Mortuer: On Christmas day, Jesus will come. When 
you wake up Christmas morning He will be there. 

Mrs. L: What a beautiful way to prepare a child 
for Christmas. 

Mortuer: Yes, Martha, and it is so much better than 
Santa Claus talk. I’m sure that this Christmas will not 
be like others. Somehow I already feel the real peace 
and calm that comes with the feast of Christmas. 

Mrs. L: (to girls) It’s all so grand that Id like to 
remember all you’ve said, but I’m afraid that’s im- 
possible. 


Helpful Booklet 


Mary: That won't be necessary, Mrs. Laurence. Here 
(hands booklet on Advent Customs? to her), in this 
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booklet is everything in a nutshell, and more than we 
have even spoken about or could hope to tell you all 
atonce . . . even recipes for special Advent feast days. 

Cevia: And here are leaflets* for the Blessing of the 
Crib, the Blessing of a Christmas Tree and a Christmas 
Eve Program. 

Gene: And in this booklet* (Christ, the Light Is 
Coming) you have prayers that can be recited every 
day in Advent. The O Antiphons Mary spoke about 
are all explained here. 

Mrs. L: Really, girls, I just don’t know what to say. 
You've not left a stone unturned. I don’t even know 
how to “thank you” for all I’ve received this evening 

. . (telephone rings, Mrs. Harvey rises to answer) 

Peccy: No thanks to us, Mrs. Laurence, thank the 
Church, thank God that our Catholic Faith gives us 
so much. 

Motuer: It’s for you, Martha. It’s Don, I guess he’s 
worried about you. (While Mrs. Laurence is on the 
phone girls begin picking up things, look at time, and 
get ready to leave, speak in low voices not to cover up 
telephone conversation ) 

Mrs. L: (goes to phone) Thank you. Yes, dear? I’ve 
spent the most wonderful evening. . . . You have, 
too? . . . Just wait till I tell you everything. . . . Mr. 
Harvey has been telling you things about Advent? . . . 
Well! . . . All right. Yes. I'll be right home . . . Bye. 

Mrs. L: Can you imagine! Your husband has my 
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husband all worked up about Advent, too. I’m afraid 
we'll be up till all hours. 

Mortner: And they say women talk. ( girls laugh) 

Cevia: We're going your way, Mrs. Laurence, g9 
we'll see you home. 

Mrs. L: Fine, dear. 

Gene: Don’t forget tomorrow night it’s at my house, 
(girls nod) 

Mrs. L: May I ask you a favor, girls? 

Peccy: (Answers for all) Of course, Mrs. Laurence, 
if we can do it, we'll do it. 


Demonstrate for Mothers’ Club 


Mrs. L: I know you can. I’m President of our Parish 
Study Club and while listening to you all this even. 
ing. ..1...I1. . . well, do you suppose you could 
spare one evening to give this demonstration at one of 
our meetings? 

ALL (unanimously ) Wonderful! . . . Just the chance 
we've been waiting for! 

Gene: Stupendous! 

Mary: Just think of how many mothers will be there, 

Mrs. L: You will, then? 

Mortuer: Of course, they'll be delighted. That reac. 
tion was proof enough. 

Mary: (dramatically again) Delighted, is putting 
it mildy, Mrs. Harvey. We are honored that God 
should choose such poor instruments to make His Son 
better served and loved. Here is our chance to combat 
Satan in his commercialism! to put an end to the myth 
of Santa Claus; to put an end to meaningless giving 
of gifts; early trees, early cards, early carols. We shall 
help put the horse before the cart where it really be. 
longs and not vice versa as it has been. (out of breath) 
If we expect to put Christ back into Christmas we must 
first (all join in laughing) Help Put Christ Back into 
Advent. 

(Quick Curtain—Music as when curtain opened) 


PropuctTion NOTES 


Setting and Properties. The usual furniture needed 
for a living room: sofa and two easy chairs. Table with 
telephone front left stage. Table for Advent Wreath; 
front right stage. Other accessories used with a living 
room setting to the producers’ own taste. “O Antiphons’ 
enlarged and colored. Dress. The girls wear ordinaty 
school, teen-ager clothes. Pris wears pajamas and 
slippers; Rose Ann may wear an apron. Mrs. Laurence 
is a little more dressed-up. 


2 The Advent Wreath (Conception Abbey Press, Conception, 
Missouri ). 

* Family Advent Customs, by Helen McLoughlin (Tk 
Liturgical Press ). 

e Blessing of a Crib; The Blessing of a Christmas Tree 
Christmas Eve Program: (Conception Abbey Press, Concer 
tion, Missouri ). 

‘Christ, the Light is Coming (Conception Abbey Pres 
Conception, Missouri). 
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The Story of the New Testament 


The Gospel 


of St. Luke 


The charm of the simplicity of this series matches the depths 
from which they derive. In resuming his series, interrupted a 
few years, the author will take us through St. Luke's Gospel, 
first, and then into several epistles. That he in no way intends 
his essays to substitute for an actual reading of the New Testa- 
ment is evident from his frequent indication of chapters and 
verses to be read after appropriate paragraphs. The present 
article concludes the discussion of St. Luke's Gospel begun 
in the November issue. 
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Pulpit of the Cross. 


Many Traits Appeal to Us 


There are many traits that appeal to us as we read 
through the third gospel. Some believe that St. Luke 
was an artist; whether he was an artist wielding a 
brush or not cannot be proved, but when he was wield- 
ing the pen, St. Luke was an artist, an artist with words. 
Once having read the story of the Nativity, for ex- 
ample, no one is able to forget it; the same is true of 
the scene of our Lord in the home of Martha and Mary. 
The third gospel is sometimes called the gospel of 
prayer, and with reason. For it is St. Luke who has 
recorded for us the first lines of the Glory to God in 
the highest (Gloria in Excelsis, said so often in Mass), 
the Nunc Dimittis of Simeon, recited in Compline in 
the Breviary, the Magnificat of Mary, the Benedictus 
of Zacharias, the frequent times that our Lord prayed, 
the prayer of forgiveness by our Lord, the prayer of 
the thief that he might be remembered. Women are 
prominent in Luke’s gospel: Mary, Elizabeth, Martha 
and Mary, the sinful woman, the women who admin- 
istered to our Lord out of their substance, the weeping 
women as the Savior carried His cross to Calvary. 
This is a touch of the Christian atmosphere that ap- 
peals so much to us. Joy radiates throughout the gospel, 
for it is the gospel of the good news of salvation; yet 
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St. Luke does not hide the fact that the gospel calls for 
sacrifices and for renunciation. 


The Savior Theme 


St. Luke was a companion of St. Paul; in fact the 
latter calls him “my dear physician.” No one could 
come in contact with the great and dynamic St. Paul 
without being influenced by him. St. Luke was no 
exception. In his gospel there is evidence of this influ- 
ence. When scholars study the gospel and the writings 
of St. Paul in their original language, Greek, they find 
that there are quite a few words that the two inspired 
authors have in common. It would be surprising if 
they did not, for they were together for a number of 
years; St. Luke heard St. Paul many times, he heard 
him expound the doctrines of Christianity but above 
all he heard St. Paul talk of Christ. To St. Paul, Christ 
was the Savior of all men, and this is the very theme 
that we find in the gospel of St. Luke. In word and in 
theme then St. Luke followed the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. At times as we read the epistles of St. Paul 
we are surprised to find so very few references to the 
actual life of our Lord; St. Luke has supplied this lack, 
for he has written of the life of Jesus Christ, the Savior 
of all men, the very Jesus Christ preached and loved so 
well by St. Paul. 

A quick glance through the pages of the third gospel 
will reveal text after text portraying the Savior of all 
men. Mary was to name her Son Jesus (Savior); 
Zachary called Christ “a horn of salvation”; the 
shepherds were told of the birth of “a savior . . . who 
is Christ the Lord.” Simeon spoke of “thy salvation, 
which thou hast prepared before the face of all 
peoples.” When Christ began his public life and came 
to Nazareth, the passage He read from Isaias indi- 
cated His role as Savior, for he brought “good news to 
the poor,” he proclaimed, “to the captives release and 
sight to the blind . . .” He told the Pharisees when 
they grumbled because he hobnobbed with publicans 
and sinners, “I have come to call the sinners to repent- 
ance.” As he passed through Samaria he was not re- 
ceived, and when James and John asked that fire be 
sent upon the unfriendly people, his response indicated 
his mission, for “the Son of Man did not come to de- 
stroy men’s lives, but to save them.” It is St. Luke who 
tells us of the delightful story of Zacchaeus, and once 
more the word “salvation” is to be found on the lips of 
our Lord. St. Luke, again, it is who records the Savior 
acting as Savior on the Cross, when our Lord promised 
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paradise to the good thief. To St. Matthew Christ was 
the Messias; to St. Mark He was the Son of Man, the 
wonder-worker; to St. Luke He was the Savior of all 
men. 


The Synoptics 

No one can read the three gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke without realizing that there are 
many points in common; a very close reading however 
will show there are points, if not so many as in com- 
mon, then quite a few that are different. Because of 
the similarity of outlook and of outline with regard to 
Christ’s life, these three gospels have been given a 
special name: the Synoptics. “Synoptic” comes from a 
Greek work and it means to have a common view or to 
have the same view. A “synopsis” of this view will 
show the following similarities: 


(a) General outline of Christ's life: the baptism by 
John, the Temptations, the preaching in Galilee, 
the Passion, death, and Resurrection. 

(b) The same arrangement of many of the events 
in the life of Christ: a close study will show 
that the three narrate event after event in the 
same order. 

Literary similarity: in the events narrated by 
the three there are verbatim similarities in a 
striking number of places. 


An illustration of this last point will be very useful: 


Matthew 26, 26 Mark 14, 22 Luke 22, 19 
And while they And while they And having taken 
were at supper, were a, Jesus bread he gave 
Jesus took bread, took bread, and_ thanks and_ broke 
and blessed and _ blessing it, he broke and gave it to 
broke, and gave to and gave it tothem, them, saying 
his disciples and and said, 
said, 

“Take and eat; this “Take; this is my “This is my body, 
is my body.” body.” which is being 

given for you; do 

this in remem- 

brance of me.” 
The verbal similarities are very striking, yet it is to be 
noted that there are also verbal dissimilarities. So, too, 
while there is the same arrangement of events, there 
are places where one or two of the evangelists will 
omit a passage or an event found in the other or the 
others, or they will add a text or an event. As is noted 
in the example given above St. Luke adds two phrases 
to the actual words of our Lord; all three say: “This 
is my body,” but St. Luke adds, “which is given for 
you,” and “do this in remembrance of me.” A look at 
the general outline will show the same fact: while the 
three evangelists agree in the general outline, yet each 
adds his own proper passages. For example: St. Mark 
has nothing about the infancy of our Lord; St. Matthew 
and St. Luke record a number of events for that period 
in Christ’s life. St. Matthew has the sermon on the 
mount in three successive chapters, St. Mark has 
omitted this discourse, St. Luke has it spread through- 


out his gospel. 
The Fathers Held No Contradiction 


Similar and dissimilar, alike and yet not alike, verbal 
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identity and verbal differences, similar arrangements 
yet different details in the arrangements, the same gen- 
eral outline yet different in the filling out of the genera} 
outline: such is the phenomenon of the three synoptics, 
The Fathers of the Church noticed these same charae. 
teristics and they endeavored to reconcile one evange- 
list with another. Not once did they consider the possi- 
bility of a contradiction, for they believed, as we do, 
that these men were inspired by God, and, therefore, 
that it was impossible for one writer to contradict 
another. Their approach then to the strange situation 
was one of reconciliation; the Fathers never thought 
of the literary problem involved in this phenomenon, 
They accepted the fact of the similarities and dissimi- 
larities; they did not endeavor to explain the literary 
relationships among the three. Instead they were satis. 
fied to show how one evangelist adds a detail to com- 
plete another evangelist or other evangelists; or they 
might regard an incident as happening several times. 


A Literary Problem 


The synoptic problem as we know it today is of re- 
cent origin; and it came about when the so-called criti- 
cal method was applied to Sacred Scripture. The 
problem is basically a literary one and involves the 
question of what sources were used by the three 
synoptics as well as in what way the three are inde- 
pendent and inter-dependent. Such questions are 
asked as these: Did St. Mark use St. Matthew? Did St. 
Luke use St. Matthew and/or St. Mark? Why does St. 
Luke follow along very closely with St. Mark, and then 
suddenly branch off in words or in entire passages? 
Why are the three synoptics verbally similar in many 
passages? Did the three have any other sources from 
which they drew? How much dependence are we to 
credit to the oral teaching (or catechesis, as it is 
called) of the apostles in the formation of the synop- 
tics? 

Hypothesis after hypothesis has been proposed; 
theory after theory has been discarded, brought up 
again, changed. Today no one hypothesis is satisfactory, 
that is, no hypothesis explains all the problems and 
answers all the questions. One might ask what has been 
gained! A deeper appreciation of the Gospels: that is 
the gain in one phrase. The Gospels have come to us in 
a literary dress; if the Holy Spirit condescended to 
“dress up” the written word of God in a literary style, 
then the more we study that style, the better apprecia- 
tion we have (or should have) of that written word. 
It is true that the average Catholic may not see the 
purpose or the advantage of discussing the synoptic 
problem; but ultimately he is the one who will benefit 
by all the discussions, all the theories, all the hypoth 
esis that have been aired. An inventor keeps trying 
again and again; by trial and error, almost by hit-and- 
miss methods, he finally comes up with an invention 
that benefits millions; so the scholars, and especially 
those in the Church, keep working and reworking the 
problems and the questions connected with the synop- 
tic problem. As they work, light is thrown on many 
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Students at St. Martin’s High School, Olympia, 
Washington, doing landscapes in oil, as a regular 
activity in the school curriculum. Four arts exhibits 
are held each year by the art students of the school, 
in the library of St. Martin’s College, under 

the direction of their instructor, 

Rev. Conrad Rausch, O.S.B. 


texts of the three evangelists, and at the same time 
they are nearing a solution of this vexing problem. 

What are the lines along which a solution is being 
sought? Catholic scholars have several starting points 
that serve as guides; first of all, the traditional order of 
the synoptics is Matthew, Mark, Luke. Secondly, 
Matthew was originally written in Aramaic; thirdly, 
the oral teaching of the apostles is bound to be the 
same in view of the fact that all were preaching the 
good news, yet it would vary in accord with the ones 
who were preaching as well as with the circumstances 
of the preaching. Fourthly, the literary resemblances 
are such as to postulate some kind of literary depend- 
ence. 


Harmony Undisturbed 


It must not be thought that the problem is such as 
to disturb the harmony of the three gospels. That har- 
mony is established upon an unshakeable foundation: 
God’s authorship. Differences in color achieve a blend 
of harmony, so differences in the synoptics achieve a 
blend of outlook that adds all the more to our knowl- 
edge of Christ. Differences do not mean contradictions, 
and in this case cannot mean them. An example or two 
will help to understand this. St. Matthew and St. Luke 
give us infancy accounts; they are different in what 
they tell, and they are different in their viewpoint. 
St. Matthew tells of the anxiety of Joseph when he dis- 
covered that Mary was to become a mother; St. Luke 
tells us the story of this conception, and so the two 
stories complement each other. A more intriguing ex- 
ample is to be found in the genealogies of our Lord. 
St. Matthew begins his gospel with the genealogy of 
“Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham.” 
He begins with Abraham and comes down to our Lord. 
St. Luke on the other hand links up his genealogy with 
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the beginning of His public life; he begins with our 
Lord and works back beyond Abraham, to Adam, even 
to God. Since St. Luke is viewing Christ as the Savior 
of all men, he traces His genealogy to the very begin- 
ning of the human race; St. Matthew is writing about 
Christ as the Messias, hence he is interested in showing 
that our Lord descended from Abraham and that He 
was the royal descendant of David. 

Unity does not necessarily mean identity! Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke are writing about Jesus Christ, so 
there is unity. Yet they look at His life from different 
viewpoints, so there is not identity! 


Summary 


Author: St. Luke, a disciple of St. Paul, a non-Jew, of 
Greek or Syrian origin, a physician. 

Time: Around 63 A.D. (The third gospel. ) 

Place: Various places are suggested: Rome, Achaia, 
Macedonia, Caesarea. 

Language: Greek 

Occasion: There is no record of the historical occasion. 
Luke may have wished to fill a need in the growing 
Church; that need was a presentation of Jesus Christ 
as the Savior of the world. 

Purpose: “That thou mayest understand the certainty 
of the words in which thou hast been instructed.” 
His purpose is apologetical and historical. 

Style: Luke’s style is that of an educated man, one who 
is able to adapt himself to the sources at hand and 
to the audience for which he is writing. 

Symbol: The ox, since he begins his gospel with 
Zachary offering incense at the altar in the temple. 
(Feast: October 18. ) 





Echoes of Milwaukee 
(Continued from page 255) 


years of age who possess college degrees today, only 
one in ten is a Catholic; but of those under thirty, 
four of every ten are Catholics. There will follow a 
corresponding rise in the number of Catholic intellec- 
tual leaders. Catholic educators and teachers must be 
vigilant that the salt does not lose its savor. 

The Archbishop admits that he strayed far from 
the theme, “Education and Communication,” but he 
did so to emphasize the deeper and fundamental 
communication of both the truth and the grace of 
Christ. He draws attention to the discourses of the 
Pope on every phase of modern communication. The 
Holy Father has said that no one or all of the modern 
inventions which have facilitated communication can 
replace the teacher. These modern inventions are but 
means of making teaching more efficacious; they are 
but a complementary element in the formation of 
the pupils. Teachers, concludes the Archbishop, are 
still the most potent means for the communication of 
knowledge and virtue. They have a mission which 
serves not merely the people and the State, but also 
God, the Church, and souls. 







NAZARETH COLLEGE 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Nazareth College of Rochester is a four-year college for women 
conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph. Both day and resident 
students are accepted. The college was founded in 1924. 


LOCATION 

The College is located on a 200-acre campus, seven miles from 
the center of the city of Rochester, New York, in a beautiful 
residential area. Rochester is reached easily by all means of 
transportation, and a direct bus line from the College to the 
center of the city affords ready access to the cultural advantages 
for which Rochester long has been known. New dormitory will 
be ready September, 1958. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 

Nazareth College of Rochester is fully accredited by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York and by the Commis- 
sion on Higher Education of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Universities. It is also recognized by the American 
Medical Association. It holds membership in the American 
Council on Education, the Association of American Colleges, 
the American Association of University Women, the National 
Catholic Educational Association, and other educational asso- 
ciations. 


Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The program of studies at Nazareth reflects the two-fold purpose 
of Nazareth College—to educate young women for intelligent 
and devoted service in their homes, in their communities, and 
in the Church, and to prepare them for entry into positions in 
the business and professional world. 


FACULTY 


Sisters of Saint Joseph, priests, lay men and lay women. 


LIBRARY 
35,000 volumes, over 300 periodicals. 


DEGREES 


Nazareth College offers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science. The Bachelor of Arts degree may be eared 
by students who major in English, Latin, French, art, music, 
history, mathematics, sociology, or speech and drama. Students 
who major in biology, chemistry, business, music education, art 
education, speech correction, nursing, or medical technology 
may earn a Bachelor of Science degree. Adequate pre-profes- 
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sional programs are offered for the fields of law, medicine, den- 
tistry, and social work. Courses in education prepare for teach- 
ing in elementary and secondary schools. 

A candidate for a degree at Nazareth College must fulfill the 
general curriculum requirements of the College as well as those 
of the department of her choice. All students, whatever their 
particular aptitudes and interests, share in the common learning 
experiences provided in courses in theology, philosophy, Eng- 
lish language and literature, speech, history, an science, as well 


as in those supplied by the informal program of the College. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: academic, personal, and vocational 
guidance, including a comprehensive testing program; ori- 
entation program; health service; placement bureau; annual 
retreat, lectures, and concerts. 

Student Societies and Clubs: Through the campus organizations 
of the National Federation of Catholic College Students, 
the Sodality of Our Lady, and the Fremin Mission Unit, 
Nazareth students unite with national and international 
student groups to share ideas and experiences. Clubs related 
to special interests provide for the extension of campus 
activities in socialized groups. These include the Athletic 
Association, The Genesians, the Glee Club, the Interna- 
tional Relations Club, and departmental clubs. 

Publications: The Gleaner, a monthly paper, the College quar- 
terly, Verity Fair, the yearbook, the Sigillum. 

Social Life: Participation in activities outside the classroom is 
encouraged as an educational experience contributing to the 
formation of attractive, poised, and socially competent 
young women. Although Nazareth is not coeducational, its 
location within a mile of St. John Fisher College for Men 
helps to promote a happy co-recreational life. A special 
committee of student representatives from both colleges 
helps to plan such joint activities, as dramatic and musical 
productions, discussion groups, social gatherings. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS—GENERAL 


The Committee on Admissions seeks to admit students who will 
be able to follow the program of their choice with profit to 
themselves and to society. In judging an applicant’s fitness, con- 
sideration is given to the high school record, with the principal’s 
recommendation; to the results of the Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
the College Entrance Examination Board; and to the character, 
health, and personal qualifications of the candidate. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS—SCHOLASTIC 


Admission requirements in terms of necessary courses are flex- 
ible. An applicant must have earned 16 units of credit. The 
recommended distribution of credits would include: four units 
in English; two in mathematics; a two-unit and a three-unit 
sequence—one of which is a foreign language; one unit in sci- 
ence; and the remaining units in electives. Applicants for the 
music, art, or business programs do not need the two units in 
mathematics. One unit in chemistry is required of candidates 
applying for admission to the nursing program. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Tuition and general fee 


Board and Room 700-750 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Nazareth College offers full and partial honor tuition scholar- 
ships to superior students on the basis of high school record, class 
aan the results of the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Campus employment under a 
service contract is also available to a limited number of good 
students who wish to earn part of their expenses. 





By SISTER MARIE GERALD, I.H.M., M.Ed. 


Holy Redeemer Convent, 5678 Eldred St., Detroit 9 Michigan 


A Functioning Guidance Program 


Here is a workable guidance program in which everyone on 
the faculty participates. Sparked by Sister Marie Edward, 
1.H.M., then principal of St. Mary High School, Akron, Ohio, 
the school began making this program function seven years 
ago. Since that time a new principal and an entirely new 
staff have gradually replaced all the former faculty members; 
yet, because of the stability of the techniques that were 
introduced, the program is still functioning and, what is 
better, is still going forward. The present principal is Sister 
M. Gerard, |.H.M. This is the second part of the article which 
began in November, 1957. 


The author, teacher of English at her present school, is no 
stranger to the guidance field. Having taught in parochial 
schools of Michigan and Ohio for twenty-five years, she be- 
came especially interested in guidance some ten years ago. 
She has been experimenting with and adapting various guid- 
ance techniques to the classroom situations that she has been 
in. Sister is a graduate of Marygrove College, an English 
major, and she earned her M.Ed. degree at Wayne State 
University. 


The Testing Program 


If the cumulative record is to be complete and 
helpful in the guidance of youth it presupposes a well 
organized guidance-testing program. Our faculty ap- 
proached the organization of this part of the guidance 
program with much trepidation due to our educational, 
financial, time, and experiential limitations. From our 
education courses we had become aware that many 
tests had been devised to aid the teacher, but no mem- 
ber of the faculty had had any formal training in select- 
ing or administering guidance tests as such. Our princi- 
pal, while covering the unit on testing which was part 
of her guidance course, had had recommended to her 
the excellent Educational Bulletins published by the 
California Test Bureau. From Bulletin No. 7, Conduct- 
ing High School Guidance Programs, we found in very 
brief form information as to the types of tests that have 
been devised to aid the teacher in guidance, and sug- 
gestions that helped us in placing tests at certain grade 
levels. 

According to these authorities: 

A basic testing program designed for guidance 
of secondary school pupils should consist of tests 
of occupational interest, intelligence or mental 
maturity, personal and social adjustment, com- 
petency in basic skills and special aptitudes or 
abilities.5 

Father F., our twelth grade sociology teacher, volun- 
teered to take over the “Occupational Interest” test- 
ing program. He has made it part of a vocational guid- 
ance program which he is conducting conjointly with 
Mr. E., the basket-ball coach and economics instructor, 
and Mr. L., the head football coach and instructor of 


® Conducting High School Guidance Programs (Los Angeles, 
California Test Bureau, 1945), p. 1. 
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general math. Father has become so enthusiastic over 
his work in vocational guidance, he is making a special 
study of it in his graduate work at John Carroll Uni- 
versity. 

We were all familiar with mental maturity and 
achievement tests. In regard to this phase of testing it 
was only a matter of enlarging our program to insure 
greater accuracy and bringing to an old program a 
new point of view, a guidance viewpoint, through 
which results would no longer be used to prove a 
child’s incapability of learning a subject but serve 
rather to guide the teacher in adjusting the course to 
the child’s capabilities and progress. 


Personality Inventory 


Our two years of experimenting with the Personality 
Inventory or Personal and Social Adjustment Tests 
have proved to us through personal experience what 
Remmer and Gage say of personality testing in general: 


Evaluations of adjustment have not yet reached 
the stage of development where their validity and 
reliability are as well established as evaluations of 
other aspects of pupils.® 


It has been our experience that too many factors enter 
in, which could easily invalidate the results—lack of 
rapport between pupil and examiner due to large 
group testing, children reading too much into the 
questions, etc. 

The results have proved helpful in two or three in- 
stances in indicating to the teacher children who were 
in very urgent need of clinical guidance, and if this 
were the only result accruing from the testing program 
it would make the program worth while. But many of 
the teachers have found that where total results did 
not prove anything, the knowledge of the individual 
child gained from reading through the answers was 
helpful in knowing and guiding the child in small 
points of adjustment. For these reasons we are deter- 
mined to continue experimenting with the tests, but 
so far do not feel justified in recording results on the 
cumulative record. The whole field of “Special Apti- 
tude” testing remains for us to explore and gradually 
incorporate into our program. 

Our choice of tests from among the many obtainable 
in each of these fields was guided by advice received 
from community and diocesan school supervisors, and 


~ ©H. H. Remmer and N. L. Gage, Educational Measurement 
and Rectnytione (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943), 
p. 337. 
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from perusal of sample tests selected from catalogs 
received from the California Test Bureau and World 
Book Company. We charged each pupil a testing fee 
of fifty cents to cover the expenses; and by adding a 
few sets each year, we have built up a very serviceable 
guidance-test library which now includes the following 
complete sets: 


Psychological Tests: 
California Test of Mental Maturity—short form 
Otis Quick Scoring 
American Council of Education Psychological Ex- 
amination 
Achievement Tests: 
Otis Classification 
Graw-Votaw 
Public School Correlated Attainment 
Iowa Silent Reading 
Traxler Silent Reading 
Tressler English Essentials, forms A, B, and C 
Preference Tests 
Kuder Preference 
Cluton Interest Inventory 
Personality Tests 
Adams’ Personal Index 
Bernreuter Personality 


Tentative Testing Program 


Not to make the testing program too burdensome on 
any one teacher, we worked out the following tenta- 
tive program: 



































































































Prehigh school: 
1.Q. Test 
Achievement Test 
Grade Nine: 
ler Personality Inventory 
of Grade Ten: 
ge Reading, English, Math, Achievement Tests 
he Grade Eleven: 
A second Psychological Test 
in- Grade Twelve: 
- Personality Inventory 
his Occupational Preference 
‘t One day is set aside for testing, usually a morning 
lid session, some time during February. The tests are ad- 
ral ministered, scored, and results tabulated by the home- 
sa room teacher. Lack of experience in administering 
all tests proved no handicap to the inauguration of the 
ef program. Tests and Measurements by Remmer and 
™ Gage, and the manuals which accompanied the tests 
the themselves gave plenty of guidance to our inexperi- 
ot enced examiners. Especially helpful to us was Bern- 
illy _ Manual which accompanies his Personality 
est. 
ble This is the extent to which our guidance-testing pro- 
ved gram has developed in the past few years. It is but a 
nd @  Peginning, including only the most basic of the tests 
modern testing science has made possible to us. The 
nent concluding remarks of the .California Test Bureau’s 
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Development in the Modern School, is an excellent 
summary of the value we have found in our own guid- 
ance testing program: 


So far as objective testing devices are concerned, 
their obvious limitations should be recognized. 
However, failure to utilize them is almost certain 
to result in great inaccuracies of diagnosis and 
waste of educational effort. Personal judgment and 
observation are in the nature of the case highly 
unreliable, thus teachers should use adequate tests 
to guide their educational activities.” 


Personality Rating; Personality Interview 

As highly unreliable as are personal judgment and 
observation in gathering objective data, it is still the 
means universally used in rating an individual's per- 
sonality or character traits. The student is going to be 
rated all his life by the traits people observe in him, 
not by the results of a personality inventory; and his 
adjustment in life is going to be pretty much in propor- 
tion to the extent to which he can acquire the per- 
sonality traits people expect to find in him and/or 
which are required by the duties of his state in life. 
For this reason we have adopted the use of the Per- 
sonality Rating Scale and Personality Interview. 

As in the case of the cumulative record, we bene- 
fited by the hard work of others who preceded us in 
this field. In this case the preliminary work was done 
by Arthur E. Jones. The inclusiveness of his results can 
be seen in his own account of the method he followed 
in organizing his Personality Rating Scale. 


We asked about fifty colleges and many busi- 
ness executives and personnel directors what, if 
anything, they wanted to know about the personal- 


am “Guiding Child and Adolescent Development in the Mod- 
ern School.” Educational Bulletin No. 16 (Los Angeles: Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, 1946), p. 13. 





Fourth grade scientists display the result of their 
study of local weather at St. Mary School, Los Gatos, 
California. Terry Bellew (left), David Sieber, 
Dennis Lalor, and Mark Wilson, with Jeff Brown 
finishing sketch of the weather cycle. The Sisters 

of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary conduct 

the school. 








In 1925 the State of Ohio granted a charter to the Sisters of 
St. Dominic to operate the College of St. Mary of the Spring as 
a senior college bor women, resident and day. From its founda- 
tion date in 1911 the College functioned as a junior college 
till receipt of its charter as a senior college. 


LOCATION 

The College of St. Mary of the Spring, with a fifty-four acre 
campus located between Sunbury and Johnstown Roads in the 
eastern end of Columbus, is in a beautiful residential section of 
the Capital City. Since the College is only a fifteen-minute drive 
from the heart of the city, the students can attend the many 
musical and theatrical attractions, lectures, and art exhibits that 
are frequently brought to Columbus under the auspices of the 
various musical and art associations of the city. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The College is accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, State of Ohio Department of 
Education, Ohio College Association, American Medical Associ- 
ation. It has membership in the National Catholic Educational 
Association, Association of American Colleges, American Council 
on Education, American Library Association, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, National Commission on Accrediting, 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARY 
OF THE SPRING 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


As a college conducted by Dominican Sisters, whose motto is 
Veritas, the College of St. Mary of the Springs has been con- 
ceived to educate young women and inspire them ever to seek 
that Truth which alone makes man free. To achieve this, the 
faculty endeavors to inculcate such a love of Truth that the 
three ends of the Dominican Order, Laudare, Benedicere, et 
Praedicare (To Praise, To Bless, and To Preach), will be realized 
in the lives of its students: “Laudare”—To awaken the student 
to a full realization of the true meaning and purpose of life, 
without which one cannot praise God. “Benedicere”—To assist 
the student in the judicious selection of and preparation for a 
life work in accordance with the Divine Will, the better to bless 
the Creator and her fellow man. “Praedicare”—To enable the 
student through her life as a Catholic woman, inspired by her 
faith and guided by her philosophy, to preach Christ as she 
gives generously of heart, intellect, and will for the betterment 
of mankind. 


FACULTY 
Sisters of St. Dominic of St. Mary of the Spring Congregation; 
priests; lay men; lay women. 


LIBRARY 


30,000 volumes; 298 periodicals; audio-visual aids. 
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DEGREES 

The college confers on those who have met its academic and 
other requirements the degree of Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of 
Science; Bachelor of Science in Education; Bachelor of Science 
in Home Economics; Bachelor of Science in Music Education. 

A Teacher’s Provisional Certificate is conferred on all students 
meeting the requirements of the State of Ohio Department of 
Education in professional courses and the teaching fields in 
which the college is accredited. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


|. Division of Language and Literature: Department of Eng- 
lish; Department of Speech and Drama; Department of 
Modern Languagés; Department of the Classics. 

2. Division of Natural Sciences: Department of Biology; De- 
partment of Chemistry; Department of Home Economics; 
Department of Mathematics; Department of Physics and 
General Science. 

3. Division of Social Studies: Department of Business; Depart- 
ment of Economics; Department of Geography; Depart- 
ment of Government; Department of History; Department 
of Sociology. 


. Division of Philosophy, Psychology, and Theology. 

5. Division of Education: Department of Education; eager 
ment of Library Science; Department of Physical Educa- 
tion. 

3. Division of Fine Arts: Department of Art, Department of 
Music. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Freshman orientation program; Placement 
Bureau; health program; individualized guidance program; 
lecture program; concert program; formal and informal 
social functions. 

Student Organizations: Co-operative Government Association; 
Confraternity of the Most Holy Rosary; Camera Club—Phi 
Kappa Gamma; Camillian Club; Cercle Jeanne d’Arc; 
Commerce Club; Fashion Club; Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica; Glee Club; Home Economics Club; Literary Club; 
Merry Masquers; Orchestra; Press Board; Science Club— 
Alpha Mu Sigma; Social Science Club; Women’s Recrea- 
tion Association. 

Student Publications: The Tower (literary magazine); Spring 
Times (newspaper). 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS—GENERAL 


Application for admission should be made as soon after Feb- 
ruary 15 as possible to complete preliminary arrangements. The 
presentations of evidence are: (1) Of good character—a testi- 
monial of character from the pastor or some other reliable person, 
not a relative. (2) Of financial status—bank reference. (3) Of 
good scholarship—A transcript of the applicant’s high school 
work, together with a statement of her fitness to proceed with 
college work, sent direct by the Principal to the Registrar of 
the College. A student should rank in the upper half of her 
graduating class. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS—SCHOLASTIC 


There are two methods of admission: (1) By presenting a cer- 
tificate from an accredited high school. (2) By making a satis- 
factory score in the examination of the College Examination 
Board in subjects approved by the College. 


Applicants must present fifteen units of creditable high school 
work, namely: 


English .... 3 
History .... l 
Science .... l 


Algebra .... 1 
Geometry .. 1 
Language 2 


Additional English, his- 
tory, language, 
mathematics or sci- 
ence 

Unrestricted electives ..... 2 

All of the above presentations should be mailed to The Registrar. 

Students seeking advanced standing should seek information 

for procedure from The Registrar. 


EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 


Tuition $400.00 
500.00 


150.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College of St. Mary of the Spring offers financial aid to 
qualified students. in the form of a limited number of scholar- 
aie and through grants-in-aid. Information on this may be 
secured by writing to The Registrar. 





ity of applicants coming to them. We collected rat- 
ing scales, also. Then this material was tabulated, 
studied, and classified. 

We found that the same questions were being 
asked over and over, the only difference being in 
terminology. For instance, three different institu- 
tions used three different words—industriousness, 
application, and diligence—but all meant the same 
thing. 

Items were ranked according to the number of 
times the particular word was used, and from this 
ranking eight terms were selected. 

Finally we chose names for the eight traits that 
we believe cover the entire field.‘ 


Two Added to Eight Traits 


The eight traits Mr. Jones has chosen are dependa- 
bility, cultural refinement, leadership, industriousness, 
mental alertness, thoroughness, personal grooming and 
personal appearance, ability to get along with others. 
We have added idealism and unselfishness. On Mr. 
Jones’ printed individual rating scale, each trait is 
broken down in two ways. First, several characteris- 
tics that are essential to the trait being scaled are listed; 
secondly, for scaling purposes, the trait is broken down 
into five catagories—poor, below average, average, 
above average, and excellent. Let us use dependability 
for an example, it being the first one on the scale. It 
is broken down into the following characteristics; 
prompt, punctual, cooperates, sincere, trustworthy, re- 
liable, stick-to-it-iveness, consistent, ability to work 
without supervision. The scale for rating under “poor” 
reads, “Supervision always needed. Does not fulfill 
promises.” Under “superior” we find, “No supervision. 
Fulfills promises. Does whatever is needed.” 

These personality rating scales can be procured from 
Mr. Harold J. Jones, 3442 Avenue C, Council Bluffs, 
lowa, at a very nominal cost per pupil. We have been 
adding our own scale for idealism and unselfishness to 
the printed form by means of our own liquid dupli- 
cator. 

In March, each child is given a copy of the scale. It 
is made the subject for discussion during several home- 
room guidance periods. The student is then given a 
week to evaluate himself/herself in terms of the break- 
down of each trait before marking the scale and hand- 
ing it in. He marks the scale by placing an X in the 
square he feels contains the best description of the 
trait as he finds it in himself. In the interim the home- 
room teacher gives every teacher who deals regularly 
with any of her students a copy of her class list ruled 
with ten columns, each column headed by a personality 
trait, and one copy of the scale which guides the 
teacher in rating the pupils. The teachers have two 
weeks to study the children and decide how they want 
to mark them. Teachers are urged not to mark pupils 
in traits they have had no opportunity to observe, as 
the purpose of the marking is to help the student—not 


~ § Harold J. Jones, “Preparation and Use of the Personality 
Rating Scale” (Chicago: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1939). Single sheet. 
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to hand in a complete report. The homeroom teacher 
marks each child in her homeroom as she has observed 
him. 


Marks Coordinated on Master Sheet 


After two weeks the evaluations are collected from 
teachers and pupils. The pupil's scale becomes the 
master sheet on which are collected all the marks per- 
taining to an individual student. According to Jones 
plan the marks are collected by an office assistant, 
which is all right for the purpose he had in originating 
the use of the scale. 


Until our school adopted the personality rating 
scale our only basis for reports to businessmen who 
inquired about personality traits of our former 
students were grades, activities participated in, 
and the hazy recollection of teachers. Realizing the 
need for some fairly reliable form of trait rating, 
which might become part of the student’s per- 
manent record, we want to work to remedy the 
weakness.® 


We have found the above use of the scale helpful, 
but it is incidental to its more basic function in our 
program which is to involve teachers in studying the 
relation to essential traits and to guide the pupil in 
self-appraisal so that working together the pupil can 
work toward acquisition of personality traits which 
will result in better adjustment to life situations. For 
this reason the homeroom teacher herself compiles the 
marks. The brackets under each trait are equivalent to 
F, D, C, B, A, which symbols are used by the class and 
homeroom teacher in marking the class lists. In com- 
piling the marks some teachers place checks in the 
squares; some use numbers to designate the different 
teachers. Usually the ratings of the various teachers 
are relatively similar, but in case of wide difference of 
opinion it is helpful to both teacher-advisor and pupil 
to know the source of the mark in order to get at the 
reason for the discrepancy. 

As the teacher-advisor completes the task of com- 
pilation, the results become the subject of a teacher- 
pupil private interview. The student has the oppor- 
tunity of seeing himself as his teachers see him—not in 
terms of “this is it and nothing can be done about it” 
but rather—“here is where I am; how can I get where 
I want to be?” 


First Plan of Attack 


The first plan of attack is to figure out the cause of 
the low marks. Students usually have plenty of e 
planations to offer. Sometimes they are due to per 
sonality clashes with their teachers; at other times it- 
ability to master certain types of subject matter or to 
understand what the teacher wants of them causes 
difficulty. Poor study habits, home conditions that 
make study impossible, spoiling by parents, timidity, 
poor health, desire to quit school, are just a few of the 
many possible “why’s.” 

(Continued on page 273) 
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By SISTER MARY LOUIS, R.S.M. 
Mount Mercy, 3333 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 





Ability grouping tries to meet children's needs without sub- 
jecting them to emotional disturbances of confusion and frus- 
tration. It tends to prevent discouragement and dislike for 
school and personal maladjustment. It serves to challenge the 
bright and encourage the slow. Every child is given the oppor- 
tunity to make continuous progress in the fundamental skills. 
Lest a stigma attach to the slower group, the teacher should 
refrain from group comparisons. 


Sister Mary Louis is community supervisor of schools. 





THE OBJECTIVES OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION are realized 
only to the extent to which each teacher in the class- 
room provides the conditions for realizing them. These 
ends have been expressed in many different ways by 
those who have authority to state them. Pope Pius XI 
in the encyclical The Christian Education of Youth 
states that the purpose of education is “to teach man 
what he must be and what he must do here below in 
order to attain the sublime end for which he was 
created.” The Handbook of Policies and Practices for 
the Catholic schools of the Diocese of Pittsburgh 
states that Christian perfection is the immediate aim of 
education and consists “in developing in the child, with 
the assistance of divine grace, the attitudes, under- 
standings and habits necessary for Christian living in 
this generation and in this American democratic so- 
ciety.” The late Doctor George Johnson of the Catho- 
lic University of America in stating the purpose of 
education said, “The Church is conducting American 
Catholic schools to teach children to learn to live as 
Christ lived. He was a good Citizen, a good Neighbor. 
He was kind, thoughtful, obedient, and forgiving.” 


Underlying Concepts 


Two major concepts underlie these statements of 
the aims of Catholic education: the need to develop 
each child to his fullest capacity and the purpose of 
the curriculum as the means to achieve this end. 

Every September thousands of children six years 
old, differing widely in their physical, mental, social, 
and emotional endowments, enroll in the first grades 
of our schools. For the following eight years the 
school provides them with the experiences which, we 
trust, with the assistance of divine grace, will develop 
their powers and capacities whatever their endow- 
ments. Research in education gives us much specific 
information concerning these children. We know that 
1. They are all born with some capacity to learn. 
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2. No two have the same capacity to learn. 
3. Their patterns of growth and development are 


limitless. 


4. Each child has some area in which he does much 


better work than in others. 


5. Learning is influenced by his rate of mental 


growth. 


Range of Mental Ability 


During the first two or three months of school, read- 
ing readiness tests are administered to these first 
graders. Reading is significantly correlated with in- 
telligence. Later, mental ability tests are administered. 
We learn from the results of these tests that the men- 
tal ages of these six-year-olds range from four to 
eight years. Since a child needs a mental age of six, 
six and one-half, or even seven years to succeed with 
the skills of reading and arithmetic, the teacher real- 
izes that some of the children in this group were suffi- 
ciently matured to learn these skills one or two years 
before they were enrolled in the first grade; some are 
just ready to begin to learn them; others will need to 
grow two or three more years before they will be 
matured enough to achieve satisfactorily. 

This wide range of mental ability is a familiar 
pattern to all teachers. In practically every classroom 
there are superior children who learn twice as fast 
as the average and four or five times as fast as the slow 
learners. These children are usually able to work in- 
dependently of the teacher after a single oral develop- 
ment of a lesson. Since they attain understanding and 
mastery of new concepts and skills readily, they must 
be challenged by an enriched program. The teacher’s 
responsibility to these gifted children is tremendous, 
for most of the leadership we are to possess as a nation 
and as Catholics must come from the group of superior 


children. 


Grasp Concepts Slowly 


At the opposite end of the mental age range are 
children who are less able than others in language 
skills. They are immature in one or several respects 
and lack the native ability to keep up with their class- 
mates. Adequate understanding of new concepts comes 
to them slowly. They, too, have problems which must 
be met in some way by the teachers if the aims of 
Catholic education are to be realized. Teachers must 
adapt methods and procedures to their needs and in- 
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terests. These slow learners require additional develop- 
ment of lessons, diagnostic and remedial exercises, 
much purposeful drill, if they are to attain maximal 
growth and development. 

Between these groups are children with average 
ability who learn and forget readily. Children at all 
three levels merit attention. 


Best Achieved with Grouping 


Ability grouping is an administrative device used 
to break down arbitrary grade standards and to pro- 
vide ways and means of meeting individual differences 
in children. The wise teacher always considers such 
factors as mental capacity, effort, demonstrated ability, 
social and emotional adjustment in dealing with chil- 
dren. By means of the lessons she teachers in religion, 
language arts, arithmetic, social studies, music, and 
art, the teacher provides experiences that develop the 
powers of thinking and reasoning and that enable the 
child to use the skills of speaking, writing, reading, 
and manipulating numbers in the everyday situations 
he encounters. Through mastery of these skills she 
maintains interest in school work and builds such atti- 
tudes as cooperation, respect for the rights and opinions 
of others, respect for lawful authority, and reverence 
for God and holy things. She inculcates habits of in- 
dustry, honesty, obedience, tolerance of all persons 
and many other habits necessary for Christian living 
in this world. This development of the whole child is 
best achieved when children are grouped for purposes 
of common instruction. 


Specific Examples 


This principle may be illustrated by a few specific 
examples: (1) Yesterday’s test identified six boys who 
need additional instruction in dividing decimals. To- 
day their teacher’s plan assigns tasks to be completed 
by the rest of the class while she reteaches the division 
of decimals to the six boys. (2) In a seventh grade 
class the superior and average groups were analyzing 
complex sentences orally while the slow group was 
busy and interested in selecting the verbs and diagram- 
ing simple sentences. Later they took pride in analyz- 
ing orally these simple sentences while the bright 
pupils worked at a more difficult assignment. 

Groups must be permitted to progress at their own 
rate and be provided with the kind of materials ap- 
propriate to their needs and interests. In this way the 
school provides equal opportunities for all, a right 
which is guaranteed them in this American democracy. 


Diagnostic Tests 


Achievement and diagnostic tests specifically con- 
structed check attainment of skills at all levels. In the 
primary grades diagnostic reading tests are adminis- 
tered at the completion of each of the eight reading 
levels. These tests measure progress in seven basic 
reading skills. Pupils who score satisfactorily accord- 
ing to the critical cores are advanced to the next level. 
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Those who score below are given special help to 
strengthen weaknesses before going ahead. For ex. 
ample, if a child has a critical score in Understanding 
Sentences she is weak in that skill and should receive 
special help. If she has a critical score in Making In. 
ferences, weakness is evident and provision should be 
made for additional reteaching in this skill. Each 
child’s Individual Progress Study of Basic Skills js 
placed with his permanent record and is available to 
all teachers. 

In the intermediate grades, standardized achieve- 
ment tests administered each January give accurate 
measurement of growth. They identify pupils who 
need help in specific areas like arithmetic, comprehen- 
sion and vocabulary in reading, and language skills, 
After the tests are administered and scored, the re- 
sults are recorded on a Class Analysis Chart. The pur- 
pose of filling out this rather lengthy Class Analysis 
Chart is that it will contribute to a better under. 
standing of the pupils in the class and thus lead to 
improvement of instruction. The teacher should use 
this chart to identify pupils whose achievement is not 
in line with their intelligence, and also to identify 
pupils who are in need of special attention because 
they are significantly above or below the class norm. 
Such information points a real need for ability group- 
ing. Continuous re-evaluation is essential to keep 
groups flexible. Children should be moved from one 
group to another as they find the work easy or a little 
too difficult. In this way the teacher places more em- 
phasis on the maximal growth and development of the 
child and less on meeting minimum standards. 


Same Technique for Arithmetic 


Grouping children for reading is an accepted prac- 
tice in the primary grades. The same technique is 
necessary in teaching arithmetic on all grade levels. 
Teachers often are so eager to have all children attain 
standards set up in the course of study that they hesi- 
tate to group and help each child to learn the various 
skills in arithmetic at a pace which is adapted to his 
own rate. Such teachers forget that the mental health 
of each child requires that he be challenged and that 
he be conscious that he is growing and improving. 

The course of study is only the tool the teacher uses 
to achieve certain aims. The lesson is the opportunity 
for growth and development. But the function of in- 
struction is not fulfilled until the information or skill 
has actually modified the child’s conduct and becomes 
part of his experience. This is true whether the skill is 
learning combinations, using correct English, brushing 
his teeth, or saying his morning prayers. The child 
learns only through his own responses. It is not what 
is presented to him that educates him but rather the 
response that he himself makes to what is presented to 
him. The American democracy needs citizens who are 
dependable, cooperative, resourceful, critical-minded, 
prudent, and spiritual. The extent to which these 
characteristics are possessed by our children is the 
measure of our teaching and the school program. 
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Teacher Asks Herself Questions 


Teachers should frequently ask themselves: Are my 
pupils at work forming habits of thought—outlining, 
judging, reasoning, evaluating, organizing; habits of 
feeling—joy at another's success, dissatisfaction at in- 
ferior work, respect for the opinions of others; habits of 
action—taking turns, being courteous, respecting au- 
thority? Are they acquiring knowledge of geography, 
history, science, forming ideals of Christ, the saints? 
The course of study lists the learning expectancies of 
the slow, the average, and the superior child; but the 
aims of education lift the teacher's work from the 
drudgery of performing the impossible to the challenge 
of forming a child more and more to the likeness of 
Christ. 


Effectiveness of Seat Work Materials 


An important aspect of ability grouping is the effec- 
tiveness of seat-work materials. A program which 
provides for three ability groups lengthens the seat 
work activity period. This involves carefully planned 
assignments in seat work. The ingenuity of the teacher 
is thereby challenged, for she must be careful to intro- 
duce the new work so that the child will not encounter 
difficulty. The method must always be from the known 
to the unknown, from the simple to the complex, and 
from the concrete to the abstract. Meaningful effec- 
tive seat-work assignment is the key to successful 
grouping. Workbooks which accompany basic texts 
are effective and bring results, but they are not the 
complete answer. Seat work that is definite, that 
appeals to the child’s interest, that reinforces work 
previously learned, strengthens and maintains the 
skills by impressing them more deeply in the mind. 


Avoid Group Comparisons 


It is important to remember that a child is placed 
in a given group not because he is better or worse than 
another, but because he can work more comfortably 
and successfully with those whose pace is about the 
same as his own. To avoid the stigma that may be 
attached to the slower group, the teacher should re- 
frain from group comparisons. We are learning slowly 
not to make insidious comparisons of talents that are 
not comparable. One child may be more able than an- 
other in arithmetic or reading, but it is untrue to say 
that such a child is better than one who is highly com- 
petent in art, music, leadership, or the social graces. 
It is advisable to re-group children for other than 
purely academic work. In painting or drawing a mural, 
one who is slow in language development may work 
happily beside one from the superior group. Music 
and games provide occasion for reshuffling so that a 
child need not identify himself only with his own 
ability group. 


Needs Met Without Emotional Disturbances 


In conclusion, ability grouping tries to meet chil- 
dren’s needs without subjecting them to emotional dis- 
turbances of confusion and frustration. It tends to 
prevent discouragement and dislike for school and 
personal maladjustment. It serves to challenge the 
bright and encourage the slow, and, because instruc- 
tion and materials are better adjusted to his ability, 
every child, whether his I.Q. is 70 or 140, is given the 
opportunity to make continuous progress in the funda- 
mental skills. The teacher’s task is to plan experiences 
which the child can use to develop good habits, cor- 
rect understandings, and proper attitudes. These ex- 
periences, while changing the child, do not change his 
nature. The amount of failure or success he experi- 
ences in the performance of his tasks, the attitudes and 
appreciations he acquires, the habits and abilities he 
develops are most significant factors toward the reali- 
zation of the ends of Catholic education. A most effi- 
cient way to achieve these results is through ability 
grouping. 


A Functioning Guidance Program 


(Continued from page 270) 
Father Kirsch, in his Catholic Teacher's Companion, 
warns the teacher that 


many mistakes are made by teachers because of 
their ignorance of changes occurring both in the 
body and mind of the adolescent. Honest teachers 
will admit that the period of adolescence is the 
most mysterious in life. If childhood is a riddle, 
then adolescence is a Chinese puzzle and invites 
every new generation of educationists to attempt 
a solution. There is a wall around Boyville and 
Girldom, and the gate is closed to all adults. 
Novelists and playwrights, philosophers and psy- 
chologists have tried to break through the wall, 
but the sincere investigator must confess that the 
period remains full of mysteries.’° 


That is one reason why I consider these personality 
interviews of such basic importance to the guidance 
program. During these talks, that wall seems to break 
down. In his desire to perfect himself, the student 
begins to reveal himself—his troubles, his problems—to 
someone he has found is interested in him. 

The teacher-advisor is then able to suggest solutions. 
She can suggest to the student ways of establishing 
better relations with instructors, give hints on how to 
make better use of study hours in school, etc. 

(To be concluded in the January issue) 


” Rev. Felex M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., The Catholic Teacher's 
Companion (Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 1924), p. 341. 
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TEACHER 'T0 TEACHER 


IN BRIEF 


“| AM THE 


IMMACULATE VIRGIN” 


By Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F., 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, 
Saint Francis College, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 


As IF TO EMPHASIZE the lateness of 
the hour, our Blessed Mother has 
been literally hurrying around the 
earth, reminding, begging, beseech- 
ing her children to take cognizance 
of the fact that she can no longer 


| restrain the avenging arm of Divine 


Justice. Everywhere her message 


| has been essentially the same: 


prayer and penance. 
More often than not, her warning 


_ to the world has been given to chil- 


dren: to Bernadette at Lourdes, to 
the three children at Fatima and, 
exactly twenty-five years ago this 
month, to the five children at 
Beauraing. What can all this mean, 


_ if not that children are to play a 


vital role in bringing mankind back 
to God! 


No Fewer than 33 Times 


In this little Belgian village, the 
holy Mother of God deigned to 


_ show herself no fewer than thirty- 
three times to five children, four 


girls and one boy. Three were the 
Voisin children: Fernande, 15; Gil- 
berte, 13; and Albert, 11 years of 
age. The others were two of the 
Degeimbre girls, Andrée, 14, and 
Gilberte, 9 years old. 

The first of these thirty-three ap- 
paritions took place at 6:30 on Tues- 
day evening, November 29, 1932, 
when the four children went to get 
Gilberte Voisin at the boarding 
school of the Sisters of Christian 
Doctrine. The visions continued ir- 
regularly for more than a month. 
On some evenings Our Lady did 
not appear; on others she appeared 
once or several times. 








Word Soon Spread 


Word soon spread throughout the 
little village and neighboring towns 
with the result that increasingly 
large groups of people were on 
hand, hoping to witness the unusual 
phenomenon. Some came out of 
sincere devotion, others to scoff and 
ridicule, while still others were mo- 
tivated only by curiosity. None- 
theless, each evening saw many 
people earnestly reciting the rosary 
and begging the assistance of the 
holy Mother of God. 

According to her expressed word, 
Our Lady came to Beauraing “to 
convert sinners.” She asked the little 
seers to “pray, pray always.” She 
asked that a chapel be built and 
that people come on pilgrimages, 
She identified herself as the “Mother 
of God, the Queen of Heaven.” On 
one occasion she declared, “I am 
the Immaculate Virgin.” 


Heart Appeared of Gold 


As if to emphasize the form of 
prayer she wanted, in some of the 
apparitions she carried a rosary on 
her right arm. In the latter appari- 
tions she revealed her Immaculate 
Heart as she opened her clasped 
hands and extended her arms. The 
Heart, as the children saw it, was 
always of brilliant gold surrounded 
by gleaming rays. Glittering rays of 
gold emerged from her head, form- 
ing a regal crown, thus emphasizing 
her Queenship. 

It would seem that Beauraing 


Sister Mary Amatora is professor of psy- 
chology and research in psychology at 
college. She was educated at St. Francis 
Normal School, the University of Indiana, 
and Purdue University. Her teaching assign 
ments on the elementary and secondary | 
have taken her to schools in Indiana, Ne 
braska, and Missouri. She has also been direc- 
tor of student teaching and critic teacher 
in a laboratory school. Her contributions 
have been published in many educational 
journals. 
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completes the cycle begun at 
Lourdes and Fatima. To Berna- 
dette, Our Lady declared herself to 
be the Immaculate Conception; to 
the three children at Fatima, she 
asked for prayer and sacrifice; at 
Beauraing, she sums up her previ- 
ous messages, again asking for 
prayers and sacrifices for the con- 
version of sinners, and reveals her 
Immaculate Heart. Then, as if 
something added to the two other 
events, she appeared wearing a bril- 
liant crown. 


Most Significant of Apparitions 


While there were in all thirty- 
three separate and distinct appear- 
ances of the Virgin to one or more 
of the five children, by far the most 
significant apparition was _ that 
which took place on December 8, 
the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Not believing their chil- 
dren, the parents became anxious 
and worried lest harm come to the 
five little ones. For that reason Mrs. 
Voisin had asked the pastor to say 
a Mass in honor of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, asking that she protect the 
children from all harm and also 
give some sign if it be really she 
who was appearing to them. 

Our Lady did indeed give the 
sign, but not in the manner it was 
anticipated. Her sign, given on this 
eventful Feast of her Immaculate 
Conception, was the ecstasy. This 
was the only cne of the visions dur- 
ing which all five children were 
plunged deep into ecstasy, com- 
pletely oblivious to their surround- 
ings, to the large crowd that had 
gathered, and to the experiments of 
the doctors present. This was the 
only day on which the Virgin had 
expressly asked them in advance to 
come, 


Devotion Continues 


From that eighth of December to 
the present day, the rosary has been 
recited daily at this favored spot. 
During these twenty-five years nu- 
merous conversions and many 
physical cures have taken place at 
Beauraing. The chapel has been 
built; pilgrimages from many lands 
continue to arrive. 

This month of December, and es- 
pecially our Lady’s own feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, offers an 
unusual opportunity to all religious 
teachers of children and youth to 
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spur their charges to carry forward 
the work entrusted to them by our 
Lady herself through her little mes- 
sengers, the five children of Beau- 
raing. Teachers desiring a fuller 
treatment of our Lady’s apparitions 
at Beauraing, the first complete 
story in English, will find it in a 
newly published book.* Every 
Marian teacher in our parochial 
schools, whether religious or lay, 
should recognize the challenge that 
is his in being an instrument for the 
conversion of many souls through 
his own daily contact and the 
spreading of his zeal to every pupil 
in his classroom. 

* The Queen’s Heart of Gold (Pageant 


Press, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 
NM Eh 


MUTUAL EXPLORATION 
of Pupil Problems 


By Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., 
Assist Professor of Business Admin- 
istration and Director, Evening Diw., 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 8. 


THE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY for 
education rests with the parents. 


In his Christian Education of Youth 
Pope Pius XI stresses the inviolable 
right of the family to educate: 


The family therefore holds di- 
rectly from the Creator the mis- 
sion and hence the right to edu- 
cate the offspring, a right inalien- 
able because inseparably joined 
to the strict obligation, a right 
anterior to any right whatever of 
civil society and of the State, and 
therefore inviolable on the part 
of any power on earth. 


This is what the encyclical refers 
to when it indicates that the family 
has a “priority of nature” in the 
matter of education. This obliga- 
tion extends to all phases of educa- 
tion: religious, moral, physical, and 
civic. In that formal phase of edu- 
cation properly termed schooling, 
administrators and teachers share 
with parents the function of educat- 
ing. Since schooling is but one 
phase of the total responsibility it 
must become a cooperative effort of 
educators and parents. 


Parents Find Difficulty 


Many parents experience diffi- 
culty in adequately fulfilling their 
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duties to their teen-age sons and 
daughters because of the complex- 
ity of the physiological and psycho- 
logical problems peculiar to the 
adolescent in our modern age. 

Often a parent remarks: “I just 
don’t understand why Jack (or 
Jane) acts that way,” or again 
simply, “I don’t know what to do 
with him (or her).” These direct, 
honest, and simple statements of 
parental exasperation are real chal- 
lenges to school administrators and 
teachers. Usually such statements 
find root in the difficulties parents 
experience in understanding the 
physical, psychological, and intel- 
lectual changes common to adoles- 
ence. 


Maximum Effectiveness 

Sometimes it is the preoccupa- 
tion of parents; again it is their in- 
ability to recall their own youth, or 
a real confusion resulting from the 
radical changes in society between 
their adolesence and the same pe- 
riod experienced by their chil- 
dren. Regardless of the proximate 
cause there remains a problem area 
which necessarily must be explored 
if parents and the school are to 
achieve the maximum effectiveness 
in providing a climate favorable to 
those learnings which constitute 
education. 

The school can be an invaluable 
aid in assisting, preparing, and 
training parents to a better under- 
standing of the techniques which 
contribute to a better accomplish- 
ment of their role as the primary 
fountainhead of education. The 
school makes a valuable contribu- 
tion in parent-teacher cooperation, 
if the school helps the parents grow 
in understanding student problems, 
both individual problems of their 
sons and daughters and the collec- 
tive problems of all young people. 
With the parents possessing re- 
sponsibility for education and the 
school relieving parents of one 
phase of that responsibility by un- 
dertaking formal schooling, the 
school performs a major role in good 
parent-teacher relations when it 
seeks to reduce the gap between 
the activities of the two groups. To 
place schooling in its proper per- 
spective in the matter of education 
of the child, demands close coopera- 
tion between the family and the 
school. 

Dr. Urban Fleege, addressing a 
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workshop of school administrators 
at The Catholic University several 
years ago made this observation:! 


The home still remains the most 
important educational agency, 
especially in the development of 
attitudes, ideals and values. Fur- 
thermore, parental participation 
can effectively serve as an impor- 
tant means of parent education in 
raising the standards within the 
home. If our educational efforts 
are to achieve significant success, 
there must be coordinated effort 
in planning the educational ex- 
periences of the child. Relatively 
little may be achieved in develop- 
ing appreciations, fostering the 
acquisition of virtues, or for that 
matter in forming reading tastes 
of the adolescent, if the school 
and the home are each unaware 
of what the other is doing, or if 
they are operating at cross pur- 
poses. 


Exploring Together 


Parents and teachers working to- 
gether to explore and project solu- 
tions for common problems could 
form the basis for an extensive par- 
ent in-service training program con- 
ducted through the local Parent- 
Teacher or Home and School Asso- 


*Fleege, Urban, H., “Participation, the 
Key to Good School-Community Rela- 
tions,” The Integrated Reticle At 
Work, Sister Mary Janet, S.C., Ph.D., 
Editor (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1954), p. 
209. 


ciation. Perhaps for too long parent 
organizations have been chiefly 
considered to be fund raising 
guilds; sometimes they have de. 
generated into “fault finding 
groups” when in fact they should 
be “fact finding groups.” A series of 
programs sponsored for parents and 
oriented toward the solution of 
problems common to parents of all 
high school students might provide 
the opportunity to inject new life 
into your parent group—since the 
series would tend to satisfy the 
needs experienced by every parent, 
The initiative taken by the school 
in this respect would serve to in. 
tensify the two-way avenue of 
communication between parents 
and teachers. Both groups will ex- 
perience new considerations and in- 
sights valuable in the guidance and 
education of the young people in- 
volved. 

Accepting the basic consideration 
of parental responsibility for educa- 
tion and the responsibility of view- 
ing schooling in its proper perspec- 
tive, parent groups become the sine 
qua non. And to maintain parent 
organizations in their proper role in 
school matters, the mutual explora- 
tion of pupil problems precludes 
unnecessary preoccupation with ir- 
relevant and purely professional 
aspects of schooling. 


Conferences 
The type of programs developed 


“Oh, Shucks! Caesar's dead,” muses Dick DiGrazia as Cathy Harris emerges 
in mourning costume at Latin Banquet at the 
Bishop O’Dowd High School, Oakland, California. 
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might well include conferences 
conducted by leaders of the various 
professions. A doctor could be in- 
yited to explain the physical 
changes characteristic of this age 
group. A psychiatrist might ex- 
plain emotional and other psycho- 
logical phenomena peculiar to the 
adolescent. Since courses in ado- 
lescent psychology are required in 
many states for teacher certifica- 
tion, it is no less important to pro- 
vide parents with new information 
and methods in this field. A priest 
could be invited to discuss the 
moral hazards of the adolescent 
period and outline the aid parents 
can provide in helping their chil- 
dren to recognize and overcome 
temptations. 

School = administrators and 
teachers can provide valuable as- 
sistance in such a series of confer- 
ences, since they understand and 
can translate into meaning, the pat- 
terns of intellectual growth and de- 
velopment common to this period. 
At the same time, they can explore 
with parents the function and pur- 
pose of the school. Teachers can 
outline the fundamental aims of 
specific courses, the nature of school 
testing, and guidance services. The 
role of study habits and their culti- 
vation may also be considered. 


Adapted to Needs 


Conferences of this nature will 
serve to define problems and to pro- 
tect solutions of immediate value to 
parents, and are also mutually bene- 
ficial to the family and the school. 
The meetings need not be abstract 
or theoretical, but rather concrete, 
interesting, and practical with 
adaptations to the local situation. 

The need for mutual exploration 
and solution of common problems 
is recognized both at home and in 
the school. This technique may sug- 
gest a method by which the two see 
their respective responsibilities in 
a new light, and with abiding influ- 
ence for good in the education of 
the children concerned. 


Brother Ryan devoted the 1956-57 school 
year to a national study of business manage- 
ment in Central Catholic high schools, 
travelled nearly 25,000 miles conducting 
management audits in central schools, and 
completed his doctoral dissertation. During 
the past summer he served as visiting lecturer 
at a workshop on economic education, Bradley 
University, and conducted a workshop on 
| management, St. Mary's University, 
, Kansas. 
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By Stephen J. Brown, S.]., 
Milltown Park, Dublin, Eire 


ENGLISH and LATIN | 
Classroom Games 


THE PRESENT WRITER taught Latin a number of years in an Irish 
College (high school in U.S.A.). Gradually I came to the conclusion 
that, on the principle of passing from the known to the unknown, it 
would be well to utilize more what the pupils know of English in 
teaching them Latin. Conversely, having to teach English language 
and literature for about the same number of years, I thought it well 
to utilize my own knowledge of Latin in leading them to see what a 
very large part Latin has played in the formation of the English 
language. I think both the above aims might be furthered by such 
classroom games as I am about to suggest. Thus, the first game 
would at the same time teach (a) all the Latin prepositions and 
prefixes, (b) some of the most commonly used Latin verbs, (c) the 
numerous English words derived from the said verbs and prefixes. 


First Game 


First, write in column on the blackboard close to its left side a 
list of the Latin prepositions and a few other prefixes. To the right 
of this column there should be left space for another column headed 
by a Latin verb, let us say Mitto, missum—send or put. When the 
class has copied all this down in their exercise books, the game can 
begin. They all fill the second column with English words derived 
from mitto preceded by a preposition. A short time limit should be 
fixed. The winner will be the pupil who has written the largest 
number of derivatives at the moment when the teacher (or the class 
leader ) says “Time up.” Before taking another Latin verb the teacher 
may, if he thinks well, run through the longest list of derivatives, 
suggesting how they have come to their present meaning in English. 
This would give an opportunity for further driving home the mean- 
ing of the Latin prefixes and the verb in question. The game can 
then be repeated with another verb or several of them, such as fero, 
(latum) facio, jacio, (jactum) eo, capio, venio, moveo (motum), 
pono, (positum) video (visum). 


List of Prefixes, Samples of Derivatives 


Here is the list of prefixes to be written in column four; it will 
serve for other verbs as well as mitto if the blackboard is wide 
enough: ad, ab, de, re, sub, super, in, ex or e, con, circum, contra, 
per, pro, pre, ante, post, inter, infra, praeter, trans, ob. Here is a 
sample of the English derivatives that the class might contribute: 
admit, admission, remit, remission, remiss, submit, submission, emit, 
emission, commit, commission, permit, permission, promise, inter- 
mittent, transmit, transmission, omit, omission, etc. An explanation 
of the meanings of these words might teach them some more English 
and give them the Anglo-Saxon equivalents of some of them. 


Another Game 


Another Game. At a signal all the boys in the class start writing 
down all the words they can think of ending in sion or tion. At a 
given signal they stop and count up. Then each in turn calls out the 
number of words he has written. The highest numbered list is then 
shown to the teacher for verification. Or slips of paper might be used 
and afterwards counted like votes. The same can be done for words 
ending in -ty: charity, purity, facility, difficulty and the like. 


Marriage and the Family: An In- 
tegrated Approach for Catho- 
lies. By Alphonse H. Clemens 
( Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957; pages 
xii, 356; price $6). 


Even a strictly scientific book is 
in a sense an autobiography. Any 
reader might make the following 
speculations about the author of 
the present work: 

(1) He is an ardent Catholic 
who is a university professor. Every 
p2ge is an unequivocal testament to 
this surmise. 

(2) He is a painstaking scholar 
who has most probably directed 
scores of theses and dissertations in 
the general area of marriage and the 
family. Over the years he has care- 
fully noted and categorized thou- 
sands of empirical studies that have 
thus found their way into this text. 
Many of these studies have not 
been published before. 

(3) He is married. An unmar- 
ried person would not show the 
ease, maturity, and comprehension 
in dealing with the various familial 
problems. As the title page indi- 
cates Professor Clemens is likewise 
director of the Marriage Counsel- 
ing Center of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

(4) Though highly desirous of a 
large family the author most prob- 
ably himself has but two children. 
When this reviewer phoned the 
public library he ascertained that 
the speculation was correct in that 
the author has but two children. 
This surmise was based upon 
Clemens’ uninhibited exaltation of 
the large family “system,” and his 
rather airy presumption that the 
average married couple could cope 
adequately with a large family. So 
insistent is he in idealizing and 
moralizing upon the advantages of 
the large family that one is tempted 
to ask: “But what about the strict 
moral obligation of prospective 
parents not to bring into the world 
more children than can be taken 
care of according to the papal high 
economic and cultural standards?” 

(5) In his healthy and highly 
documented elaboration of the dif- 
ferent roles to be played by men in 
contradistinction to women, he 
seems to have an exaggerated 
opinion of the man’s place in so- 
ciety, e.g. “The man’s role is that 
of creativity and leadership in all 
respects; woman’s role is mother- 
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hood” (p. 339); “the role of the 
father must remain intact as the 
leader and supervisor of all family 
endeavors” “ ‘the father is the prin- 
ciple . . . of everything that bears 
upon the perfecting of human life’ ” 
(p. 78). Even granted that these 
last words are those of St. Thomas 
it does not make them unbiased 
when considering the relative roles 
of men and women. 

(6) Clemens does not live near 
his in-laws. His strong promotion of 
closer and more extended kinship- 
family relationships even to hav- 
ing practically all aged in-laws 
move in with their children’s 
families suggests the ready plan of 
a man who does not deal daily with 
his own in-laws. “A man shall 
leave his mother and father and 
cleave to his wife” is likewise a 
plank in the divine marriage plan 
which Professor Clemens has so 
admirably translated into a design 
for contemporary lasting marital 
happiness. 

(7) Most probably the author 
has participated in a tremendous 
number of CFM (Christian Family 
Movement) meetings for his high 
idealism and theological and philo- 
sophical orthodoxy have taken on 
the pungency and practicality of 
integrated Catholic family living. 

As is obvious much of the above 
seven points is speculation on the 
biography of the author; what is 
not speculation is that his work is 
a noteworthy and solid contribu- 
tion to the recently burgeoning 
field of Catholic literature on Mar- 
riage and the Family. 


Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J. 
Regis College, Denver 21, Colo. 


Valiant Achievements. By Doris 
Burton (Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1956; pages 184; 
price $2.95). 


These brief biographies of ten 
remarkable modern women, reveal 
the beauty of Christian faith and 
heroism in a variety of back- 
grounds. The zeal of lay apostles is 
exemplified in the lives of Edel 


Quinn and Josephine Brownson; 
the former, a frail Irish girl, who 
established the Legion of Mary in 
Central Africa, and the latter, the 
American granddaughter of the 
famous convert, Orestes Brownson, 
who pioneered in the religious in. 
struction in the Detroit of her day, 
That the hardships of .nissionary 
careers in China, the Arctic, and ip 
India appeal to women of today is 
evident in the amazing accomplish- 
ments of the aristocratic Sister 
Xavier Berkeley, the Belgian Sister 
Joseph Calasanctius; the Scotch 
doctor, Agnes McLaren; and 
Mother Anna Dengel, foundress of 
the American Medical Missionaries, 

The twelve-year-old Saint Maria 
Goretti typifies the strength of 
purity while Eva Lavalliere, the 
idol of the Parisian stage, who for- 
sook the glamorous success of 
theatrical stardom for a life of pen- 
ance and poverty, vividly portrays 
the peace and joy of a soul who 
found God. Courage and holiness 
dominate the lives of two other 
women, poles apart in antecedents, 
traditions and intellectual attain- 
ments, the scholarly philosopher 
and converted Jewess, Edith Stein, 
and the poor working girl, Margaret 
Sinclair. 

This book should appeal to a 
wide circle of readers. It is a mag. 
nificent tribute to the part played 
by women in the promotion of 
God’s glory on earth and in the 
apostolic works of the Church. 

Sister Benrra Da ey, PhD. 


Professor of French, College of St. ye 
Albany, N. Y., and author of a reader 
review book for high school French. 


The Feast of Lupercal. By Brian 
Moore (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston and Toronto, 1957; 
pages 246; price $3.75). 


Diarmuid Devine, the subject 
(we almost said hero, forgetting 
that there are no heroes in the new 
era) of this novel, may have Brian 
Moore for a father, but he has 
Graham Greene, T. S. Eliot, and 
Sigmund Freud for his very active 
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intellectual godparents. He is a 
composite of Scobie and Prufrock, 
walking the frightening alleys of 
Freud, which are only thinly dis- 
ised as the streets of Belfast. 

They lead him to several over- 
whelming questions, but to only 
one overwhelming decision. Here 
the reader is left to conjecture as to 
whether Devine has reached the 
heights of bravery that he is foreign 
to in the rest of the book, or merely 
the heights of ridiculousness, which 
is a prime characteristic. His is the 
tragedy of Prufrock, to whom the 
sirens call without his daring to 
make conscious recognition. In De- 
vine’s case, the siren is sex. 

The book, too, is a fictional 
apology for the thesis of Irish frus- 
tration under the repression of 
Catholic discipline. Devine’s siren 
is a Protestant lass barely 20, and 
while the author has certainly not 
glorified her amorality, he at least 
has made her appear healthily un- 
restrained in contrast with De- 
vine’s nearly fatal inhibitions. 

Devine is the embodiment of the 
idea that the Irish male denies him- 
self the masculine expression of 
other races. In his mind are the 
buzzings of priest disciplinarians 
and phrases from the catechism. If 
his fellows are more normal than 
Dev, it is presumably because they 
pay less attention to those buzzings. 

It is inevitable that Dev should 
be compared to that Danish Prince 
of indecision, Hamlet. There is one 
essential difference; Hamlet was 
undone by a weakness. There is 
nothing in Dev to be undone. He is 
a nonentity. His undoing was 
worked before his birth by an en- 
vironment, a theology, a nation, 
and outlook. In a word, Hamlet was 
a man; Dev and all his fictional 
compatriots of these later years 
are ghosts of philosophic (or more 
truly, sociological) theories. 

This is not to say that Moore has 
not clothed him with the semblance 
of creditability. The story of a weak 
man, afraid to enter the reality of 
life, robbed even of an act of great- 
ness is a plausible one. It may, in- 
deed, be even the tragedy of the 
new era. But it is not the whole of 
the new era; nor is Dev the intellec- 
tual staminate of Ireland. 

The tragic figures of the old tradi- 
tion were great because they were 
cast in a spiritual perspective. Their 
fall was earthshaking, because they 
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strode so high and wide. They were 
Adam. Dev and the subjects of the 
new fiction are not Adam; they are 
at most the abstraction of the sin 
of Eve, removed even from its free 
will implications. They are the 
pallor of an intellectually effemi- 
nate civilization. 

This book is definitely not for 
those shocked by a discussion of 
the sexual complexion of man, with 
strong hints of too real abnormali- 
ties. We personally, however, do 
not believe the author has used 
sex for more than was necessary for 
his theme; and we think it was a 
legitimate use. 

Personally, we are more attracted 
by the men who fought giants of 
mythology, rather than the shadows 
of new superstitions. If this is the 
new Ireland, we would prefer to 
read about the old one. 

The truth of the matter is it is 
not the new Ireland. It is Ireland, 
and man seen from a small corner. 

Devine may be real, but he is not 
universal. The fictional figures of 
old, even the caricatures of Dickens 
and melodramatic creations of 
Stevenson. were universal. 


If Devine is tragic, it is because 
he is a freak. 
FRANK Morkriss 


The Finest Stories of Sean 
OF aolain. By Sean O’Faolain 
(Little, Brown and Company, 


Boston and Toronto, 1957; pages 
385; price $4.75). 


The art of the short story is to 
catch the stare of eternity in the 
wink of a second. These stories 
prove that Mr. O’Faolain is a mas- 
ter of that art. 

They are compounded out of the 
wisp and cloud of a moment 
welded to a personality. Frighten- 
ing, vivid snatches of childhood 
recollection are caught on the 
photographic plate of genius, and 
then touched up by that genius so 
that they are something new, sig- 
nificant, and wonderful. 

Sometimes they are strange, as if 
conceived with mandrake root. A 
little girl finds a trout trapped in 
a minute pool in a dark forest 
corridor. Her sympathy is a pecu- 
liar symbolic thing, and her re- 
lease of the fish into the river a 
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symbolic gesture; the whole inci- 
dent is possibly a substitute, a life- 
long substitute, for the childhood 
myths the girl is being forced to 
surrender. 

The stories all are Irish to the 
extent of being touched by this 
mysticism, regardless of whether 
the author has tried to disavow the 
Irish dogmatisms or not. Whereas 
Irish-born Brian Moore in his novels 
(the latest The Feast of Lupercal) 
has made the Irish psychiatric 
specimens, Mr. O’Faolain has at 
least left them Celtic personalities. 

A point of contrast is the two 
authors’ treatment of the effect of 
discipline upon an_ individual. 
O'Faolain tells the story of a man 
just knighted who attributes his 
success to a childhood duel with a 
priest-teacher. His brilliant grades 
were achieved to shame the teacher 
for an injustice. 

Mr. Moore, in The Feast of 
Lupercal, paints a man whose sub- 
conscious fears and sex repression, 
brought about by Catholic the- 
ology, lead him to the tragedy of 
indecision and effeminacy. Admit- 
ting the two views both might have 
a grain of truth, only Mr. O’Fao- 
lain’s is credible. It is so because 
almost all persons comprehend the 
physical results of psychic events. 
Only persons deficient in common- 
sense will credit psychic events with 
controlling spiritual and_intellec- 
tual destinies. They relegate such 
matters, correctly, to the realms of 
superstition and magic. 

The greatest fictional theme is 
the triumph and tragedy of humans 
—their struggles, avowals and infi- 
delities, their memories and _ nos- 
talgias. Mr. O’Faolain’s stories are 
woven of such things, with the 
added fey spirit that no Irish writer 
can completely abandon and still 
claim to be realistic. 

FRANK Morriss 


A Little Learning. By Walter J. 
Handren, S.J. (The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland; 
pages 215; price $3.50). 


This book is a heart-to-heart talk 
to a high school boy about to enter 
a Catholic college and perhaps 
anxious to know what to expect and 
what will be expected of him. It 
fills a profound need, for college is 
a new world to be conquered. 
Youth has a hunger for just such 











advice, astute and fatherly, as 
Father Handren gives in this how- 
to-study guide. “One way to make 
college life miserable for yourself 
is to consider your teachers your 
opponents,” he writes. He tells how 
students can benefit from associa- 
tion with the professors. He ex- 
plains what can be gained from 
extra-curricular activities and from 
the social life. One chapter is de- 
voted to athletics and another to 
school spirit. He concludes his 
chapter on the library by saying: 
“Since most college libraries are run 
on a rather tight budget, you stu- 
dents could make yourselves great 
benefactors of the college by each 
of you donating a book-a-year to 
your library. A mathematical genius 
would not be needed to compute 
the magnificent total gift that would 
be.” The author himself is a pro- 
fessor at St. Joseph’s College in 
Philadelphia. 

The author looks upon student- 
hood as a profession and from his 
own knowledge of what is neces- 
sary, he gives succinct advise on 
every phase of studying from how 
to read, how to take notes and how 
to pass tests to the whole gamut of 
self-development. It is a valuable 
book for the student to keep on his 
desk and leaf through for counsel 
and inspiration. Above all, the au- 
thor tries to inculcate the right atti- 
tude and set of values. He con- 
cludes by saying, “A Catholic 
should not permit himself to give 
in to a life of comfortable anonym- 
ity. You may always depend upon 
the help of God when you are serv- 
ing Him. Only He knows what is 
out of your reach, and, because He 
wants you to keep trying, He will 
not tell you until you have come 
before Him for your reward. Try 
your wings thoroughly before re- 
signing yourself to walking to 
Heaven.” 

Naomi GILPATRICK 


The Story of Taxes. (E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours and Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; pages 32. ) 


This is a very interesting and 
attractively illustrated booklet on 
taxes. Several pages are devoted to 
a quick pictorial summary of taxes 
through the ages. Then the booklet 
gets down to a discussion of its 
main objective-the need for a 
change in the present progressive 





income tax. It is claimed that the 
very high income taxes (as much 
as 91% of each additional dollar on 
incomes above about $200,000) do 
not add much to the Federal jn. 
come. But these high rates do re. 
sult in the well-to-do being reluc. 
tant to take their money out of safe, 
tax-exempt investments and put it 
into new, high-risk investments, 

The book gives a couple of ex. 
amples to support the claim that 
very high taxes are poor revenue 
producers. It is my opinion that 
this point should have been pre- 
sented much more thoroughly with 
a detailed analysis of how much 
tax money is contributed by the 
various income groups and the dis- 
tribution of Federal taxes that 
would result from the proposed 
changes in the tax rates. The effect 
of high taxes on reducing risk capi- 
tal with consequent problems for 
new businesses, workers, and com- 
munities is presented quit well with 
specific illustrations. 

This is a booklet that teachers 
of economics may find of interest 
to their classes provided they are 
prepared to present in more detail 
the distribution of tax income by 
income groups. 

Rosert CIssELL 
Xavier University 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Meeting Children’s Emotional 
Needs. By Katherine D’Evelyn 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957; pages 
176; price $3.75). 


Far too little study is given today 
by teachers for meeting the emo- 
tional needs of their pupils. This 
neat book by Katherine D’Evelyn 
should be welcomed as a clear, 
easy-to-read, down to earth analy- 
sis of what an atomic, TV, comic 
book, working-parent age is doing 
to the family unit and the child who 
must work his way through twelve 
years of study. 

Clearly and concisely the author 
emphasizes that learning progresses 
hand-in-hand with emotional se- 
curity. Her key sentence is: “While 
teaching methods are important, 
personal relationships in the class- 
room are even more significant. 
Needs of the young child, the pre- 
adolescent, the adolescent, symp- 
toms of maladjustment, followed by 
a summary indicate that the author 
has skill as a writer, teacher and 
psychiatrist. 
















Here and there, however, a few 
of the statements of the author are 
debatable, such as, “As a rule, no 
child would be asked to repeat a 
grade because he had not learned to 
read, or, “Repeating a grade is 
never an adequate solution.” 
Readers might wish, too, that the 
author had extended her work. 
“There are certain children in each 
classroom whose emotional needs 
cannot be met in the usual way... . 
For example, in a class of 30, there 
will be approximately three chil- 
dren who show behavior deviant 
enough to cause real concern to the 
teacher.” Most of the book is de- 
voted to this small percentage of 
children. The normal ones, the 
other 27, however, are also subject 
to the effects of original sin and 
need to be constantly alerted to 
character defects—temper, jealousy, 
moodiness, pettiness—which if not 
overcome will carry so much misery 
into their future- lives. Divorce 
courts evidence that. With the au- 
thor’s fine technique for clarity, 
teachers who read this book will 
hope that Katharine D’Evelyn will 
follow up the present work with just 
such a volume. The scope of the 
present book is excellent. It is a 
“must” on the professional shelf of 
every teacher. 
SIsTER CARMEL, C.S.A., 
Principal 
Immaculate Conception High School 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


That All May Sing—Music One, 
Teacher's Guide. By Justine 


Ward, and That All May Sing— 
Music One, Lesson Plans. By Sis- 
ter Rose Vincent, S.F. (Catholic 


Education Press, 
D. C.). 


Washington, 


@ Creates Pupil Interest 


Say It With Stories 


By Cyprian Truss, O.F.M. Cap. 






@ Saves Class Preparation Time 


® Correlates with Hundreds of Topics 


Only $3.95 —— at Catholic bookstores or 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7 


The first year of formal training 
in music is, to say the least, of great 
importance for progress in future 
years. If the approach is interest- 
ing and accompanied by good 
teaching methods a firm foundation 
is achieved. It is quite likely that 
the classroom teacher will be the 
music teacher during this forma- 
tive period but whether she is a 
musician or not, a guide book can 
offer much help and _ direction. 
Music One is the fruit of long ex- 
perience in music teaching and 
planning. One need only examine 
earlier texts to see how much that 
approach has been highlighted and 
perfected. 

Rhythm is the entrance of the 
youngster into this world of ordered 
movement. The first hurdle, the ad- 
justment from speaking to singing 
voice, often calls for much patience 
and in some cases extends to weeks 
and months. In this connection two 
thoughts are emphasized. First, the 
non-singers must not interfere with 
the singing group and, secondly, 
they must be encouraged and kept 
busy in musical activities not re- 
quiring singing. While the common 
objective is to provide material so 
that “all may sing,” this has special 
significance in Catholic schools, for 
congregational singing is a primary 
objective. 

The difficulties are approached 
individually and gradually com- 
bined so that we have exercises re- 
lating to voice production, rhythm, 
notation, dynamics, and their union 
in relation to melody. Number no- 
tation is used in the beginning but 
in a few weeks, Chapter Five, staff 
notation is begun. Rhythmic move- 
ment from the start takes on the di- 
rection of chironomy, outlining the 








rise and fall of the musical phrase, 
an approach growing with the com- 
plexities of the melodic line. Its 
help in aiding the child to sense the 
melodic line and the musical 
phrase, is a distinctive and valuable 
feature of the course of lessons. 

The plan for the first year encom- 
passes the scale, the sol to sol range, 
*/, and 3/, rhythm, staff notation in 
two positions of do, and in the last 
weeks of the term the divided note. 
Music phrases and folksong mate- 
rial exemplify the elements in vari- 
ous guises. The child is encouraged 
“to compose” not out of the blue, 
but along definite lines which, while 
limiting here, expand later to a 
sensible freedom. 

Naturally such a course of in- 
struction calls for a short period of 
daily practice. To handle such a 
program with competence a de- 
tailed outline is needed. For the 
experienced teacher such an outline 
serves as a guide but for the non- 
musician it is almost a necessity to 
prevent a loss of time. Fortunately 
such has been provided in a gen- 
eral way in the Teacher's Guide, 
supplemented by such an experi- 
enced teacher as Sister Rose Vincent 
whose lessons plans are the out- 
growth of years of daily classroom 
experience. Pitch calls, a distinctive 
feature, are here developed through 
numerous games. They are a 
scheme through which the child 
matches the two or three tones sung 
by the teacher. The ability of the 
child to do so records his singing 
progress and serves as a test to 
graduate from the non-singing 
group. 

Sr. Rose Vincent's plans are by 
no means binding but they are de- 
tailed for every week of the term 
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FOLK DANCE RECORDS 


For Grades 1 thru 4 


| The music has a definite and easy-to-follow beat. Dances are of 
| desired length for grade level. Detailed instructions for_dances 
printed on record sleeve. 


#706 (Swing Me Round, German Clap Dance, Take Your Partner 
Walking, Yankee Doodle) 

#709 (Indian War Dance, Paw Paw Patch, Hansel and Gretel) 

#710 (Lottie Walked, Rig-A-Jig-Jig, Nixie 


or 3 for $3.00 ppd. 10’’ 78 rpm break-resistant 
plastic. Send cash, check or M.O. 
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and provide the lesson plan for 
each day. What could be a more 
welcome guide? In addition, even 
if not followed slavishly, they fur- 
nish a criterion for checking prog- 
ress against what has been accom- 
plished by other groups. Fortunate 
is the child who has had proper 
guidance and in the first year ab- 
sorbed the backbone of the course, 
its musical material and aesthetics. 

J. Vincent Hiccrxson, 


Managing Editor 
The Catholic Choirmaster 


Biology—The Study of Living 
Things. By Dale C. Braungart 
and Sister Rita Buddeke, $.N.D. 
(Doubleday and Company Inc., 
New York, 1957; pages 576). 


As experienced ‘Catholic educa- 
tors cognizant of the problems aris- 
ing in the education of modern 
youth, the authors dedicated them- 
selves to the gigantic task of com- 
bining the thoroughly Catholic, the 
strictly scientific, the beautiful into 
a secondary school textbook. The 
result, Biology—The Study of Living 
Things, is the concrete answer to 
the high-school teacher’s prayers for 
an appropriate text for classroom 
use. 

This textbook introduces the stu- 
dent to the subject through a style 
both clear and interesting. Techni- 
cal terms proper to the subject beg 
retention by bold face type and 
definition at first encounter, by 
repetition and redefinition at the 
conclusion of the unit, and by a final 
listing in the glossary in company 
with an etymological key that in- 
vites tracing original meanings. 

The content of the text is rich in 
its offerings. Plants and animals are 
presented in a logical sequence of 
development according to phyla. 
Evolution and the study of heredity 
are exceptionally well handled in 
the light of Catholic principles. 

In keeping with modern trends, 
the book is profusely illustrated. 
Large, clear, and simple diagrams 
introduce each unit and clarify sci- 
entific facts and principles through- 
out the text. Functional photo- 
graphs and two-color drawings add 
appeal. Outstanding are the su- 
perbly executed plates of systems of 
the human body in their living 
colors—the work of expert medical 
artists presented on durable vinyl 
plastic. 
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Biology—The Study of Living 
Things treats man in his proper per- 
spective. Presenting him as a part 
of the physical universe, a creature 
sharing some characteristics with 
plants and animals, it stresses his 
distinctness from these organisms 
and his immeasurable superiority to 
them because of his God-given en- 
dowments of intellect and will. 

As specific aids to the Catholic 
educator confronted with the mod- 
ern problems of audio-visual com- 
petition, study helps, tests, and 
supplementary material, the authors 
have done their utmost to make this 
a dynamic teaching program. They 
offer, in conjunction with the text, 
a complete set of laboratory exer- 
cises with simple directions and 
fully illustrated diagrams for the 
guidance of the pupil in loose-leaf 
form to permit adjustment to the 
interests, time allotment, and the 
budget of a particular school. The 
testing program, also in loose-leaf 
form, consists of fourteen unit tests, 
a mid-term and a final examination. 
The teacher's manual is an invalu- 
able source of information for vet- 
eran and novice teacher alike. It 
lists the latest and best audio-visual 
aids: 16 mm. sound films, 35 mm. 
filmstrips, scientific and educational 
periodicals, pamphlets, charts, lab- 
oratory apparatus, chemicals, bio- 
logical models, and equipment with 
a complete address for each. 

What more can a busy science 
teacher burdened with numerous 
other tasks ask? Truly, Biology— 
The Study of Living Things is the 
answer to the long-felt need. 

SisteER Mary PuLcHertA, C.S.S.F. 


St. Adalbert High School, Pittsburgh 3, 
re. 


The Economic Factors in the 
Growth of Russia. By Nicholas 
L. Fr.-Chirovsky (Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1957; pages 
178; price $3.75). 


The latest addition to the eco- 
nomic histories of Russia is remark- 
able in three respects. One, it is 
objective. For a history of Russia, 
this is indeed unusual as the over- 
whelming mass of productions in 
this field do nothing more than 
parrot the official Tsarist and Soviet 
apologias. Two, it is balanced. It 
is an economic interpretation of 
history without falling into the 
abyss of the now generally prev- 
alent Marxian school which seeks 


to interpret history “by bread 
alone.” “No historical assumption 
could be more fatal than that” (p, 
154). Three, it is brief. Yet, within 
its field, it will take its place amon 
the works considered indispensable, 

One might however take excep. 
tion to several details in the work, 
especially where the author leaves 
his Russian province. To describe 
Poland’s struggle for survival in 
her life and death conflict with the 
Teutonic knights as an attempt to 
dominate the Baltic (p. 44), or to 
describe the dynastic struggles be- 
tween the Swedish and Polish Vasas 
as primarily “economically moti- 
vated” (p. 44) is to misjudge the 
causes of some of the fundamentals 
of Polish history. Likewise to de- 
scribe the Treaty of Pereyaslav of 
1657 as between a “sovereign, 
democratic Ukranian Cossak state, 
on the one hand, and the Tsars of 
Muscovy, on the other” (p. 54), is 
to match the distortions of Tsarist 
apologias with those of extreme 
Ukranian nationalists. Though these 
and several other exaggerations are 
to be found, they do not detract 
from the general themes which run 
through the work—that economic 
factors played an important, if not 
at times a predominant, part in the 
expansion of Russia, but more par- 
ticularly, that 

wherever the foot of Muscovy 

stepped, there at once a flourish- 

ing trade faded and declined, 
and soon was almost annihilated, 
because the Muscovite Oriental 
absolutism never provided any 
socially or politically favorable 
atmosphere for the development 
of extensive trading activities. 
Controls, restrictions, discrimina- 
tions, and the over-all suspicion 
of foreigners and of even their 
own subjects . . . could never 
promote a large scale foreign 
trade and exchange. So because 
of their own faults, the Mus- 
covite rulers were never able to 
realize their expectations of multi- 
plying their material gains 
through conquests of economi- 
cally flourishing areas, since the 
latter decayed immediately after 

the annexation by Moscow (p. 

21). 

How well this description applies 
to contemporary Soviet policies 
testifies to the author's success i 
presenting the continuity in the 
Muscovite-Soviet system of aggres 
sion. EUGENE KUSIELEWICL 
St. John’s University, New York, N. Y._ 
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AUDIO-VISUAL'’S FIRST WORK HORSE is the chalkboard. 
Dorothy Thompson in her early days a campaigner for 
the cause of women’s suffrage was booed and shouted 
down as she attempted to talk to the crowd. Un- 
daunted, she ran across the street, bought a blackboard, 


A Diol STALE EDUCATION 


How to Use a Few of the Audio Visual Tools 


By Bro. Raymond B. Glemet, $.M., Saint Joseph High School, Cleveland 19, Ohio 


Movement and Sequence 


Important factors in the use of the chalkboard or 
easel are the movement and sequence acquired 
through the simple use of easy graphic devices. An- 


















: other example of symbols assuring instant recognition 

| returned to the assembly, - up the blackboard and might be the Oak Tree, or “The Acorn to Giant Oak 

. began to write her sp eech with chalk. It worked. Be- Series” showing the ever expanding growth of an idea. 

. cause of our captive audience we need have no fear (1) acorn, (2) roots, (3) trunk, (4) main branches, 

t of a predicament such as befell Dorothy Thompson. (5) small branches, (6) leaves. Such visualization is 

R Are we making use of the chalkboard as we should be? fun for both the teacher and the student because it is 

. The lack of artistic ability is no drawback. Unless “989 ripe with both emotion and drama. It not only lessens 

: er ee raameia the strain caused by the tension of learning, but it also 

y trations necessary. Combine the written and the spoken change cadipenener te sauna 

word to get a blended language of sight and sound. 
. Elementary squares, circles, triangles, arrows, etc. are The Flannel Board . 
d, invaluable for pointing up a lesson. Then there are Another flexible aid in your teaching or demonstra- { 
d, the stick figures that are so easy to learn. If you wish tion is a device which is not yet used to any great i 
al § you may have one of the more artistic members of extent—the flannel board—one of the most inexpensive "y 
ay the faculty draw in light pencil the effect you wish to visual aids, can be used for all grade levels including q 
. trace as you give your demonstration. Permanent lines college. Stretch a piece of flannel or cotton, which is ‘i 
a may be drawn with poster paint for the language the least expensive, over plywood or heavy cardboard 1 
1a- game chart for football field, basketball court, or base- and tack or staple. The most effective size for class- 
on ball diamond. When the chalk positions are erased the room use of this neutral or pastel colored background 4 
eit paint remains for the next contest. is 3 by 4 feet. You can make permanent marks on the Hy 
a G ‘ cloth with a china marking pencil, a grease pencil, or \f 
= Easel Pad, Effective and Flexible crayon. Heat applied to the rear of the flannel will set it 
Us- Still more effective and flexible than the chalkboard the crayon lines permanently. And, now with a few a 
to is the easel pad of white paper approximately 3 by 4 old scraps of cotton or flannel, and several old pic- | 
i feet. The following plan could be used in almost any torial magazines you can really begin to create. Here “4 
at course of study. Draw before the demonstration on are a few of the many ways in which you can enliven 
the separate pages of your easel; 1) a baseball diamond your teaching: i 
fter with home plate, and three bases each designated by In journalism, showing the basic principles of let- Ma 
(p. a different color, and numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, the latter terwriting by setting up letter styles and emphasing y 
number indicating home plate as the objective. The proper layouts. To demonstrate to your audio-visual : 

plies second page has only the first base marked “1” with club members the basic operation and care of motion 4 


its color. This is the first obstacle to overcome. As you 


picture projectors including the framework, basic ex- Na 
talk write your reasons under first base which over- 


terior, and interior parts. In play-directing, blackout . 
come the obstacle. After completing all three bases, the other actors, and pinpoint the one actor showing i" 
summarize and conclude by returning to the first sheet movements and positions. In areas wherever move- ia 
with the complete picture of the baseball field. ment is paramount; football, band, basketball, driver- 
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training, battle positions and maneuvering in history. 
In health courses, to show the basic human anatomy 
in true size and proportion. In English or language 
courses, have the students compete in matching the 
proper word and definition. For a public speaking 
course have the student speakers devise ideas for a 
sales pitch, or in debate to give a visual demonstra- 
tion of the current farm problem. 


In the Social Studies 


In the social studies large pieces of flannel can be 
used to make the outline of a country, then by cutting 
out specific areas from different colored flannel show 
the height above sea level, wheat growing areas, rail- 
road transportation, the States seceding from the 
Union, etc. In American government the flannel board 
defines, limits, and emphasizes the various government 
controls, as well as the powers exercised by each one. 
High school teachers do not realize what they have 
been missing until they start using the flannel board. 
As soon as they use this medium of instruction, then 
the ideas begin to flow. There is no end to the use of 
this device. Variable and moving situations can be 
demonstrated with ease. 


Visualizing Prepositions in Spanish 
To teach the various prepositions in Spanish as: 
under, over, above, etc., cut out from a magazine an 


New Biology program from 


The Catholic Textbook Division, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


BIOL OG Y Tre Study of Living Things 
by Dale C. Braungart, Ph.D. and 
Sister Rita Buddeke, S.N.D., M.A. 


emphasizes human biology 


contains an eight-page vinyl trans- 
parency of the systems of the body, 
in full color 


clear, concise explanations 


written in scientific language that is 
teachable and readable, with glossaries 
and etymological Key to the Vocab- 
ulary of Biology 


52 four-page experiments in loose-leaf form 
School Price $3.72; Experiments, .03 each; 
Complete Testing .24 a set 


Teachers’ Manual and Keys 
are provided free with classroom orders. 


Catholic Textbook Division 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


automobile and a man. Paste on the backs of the two 
objects a bit of flannel or sandpaper. Write the prep. 
ositions on the chalkboard in Spanish. Then begin the 
conversation about the man and the car placing the 
man in various positions—under, over, above the auto. 
mobile. After a repeat performance giving the students 
time to get a good look at the words that have beep 
written at the chalkboard have them give the demop. 
stration on the flannel board. 

In a course of religion, there are many possibilities 
that the flannel board offers the teacher who uses his 
ingenuity when relating a parable, showing the crea. 
tion of the world, or explaining the sacraments. 


Marks of a Good Aid 


A good aid does the following kinds of work: (1) it 
arouses interest without a flood of words; (2) it pre- 
sents ideas exactly; (3) it appeals to more than one 
sense; (4) it broadens experience; (5) it saves time, 
The pictures or symbols for your flannel board may be 
designed by teacher, pupil, or by both. Remember that 
there is the economy item to consider too. The cost of 
making your own board is very low. You can even 
purchase figures for your religion course from Pick-0- 
Graph of the Standard Publishing Company in Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Audio-visual projects in which a number of students 
are always eager to participate are not only good for 
the morale of the Audio-Visual Service Club, but also 
become of greater interest to other students with whom 
the finished product is used. 


Pageant Filmstrips 


Our first experiment was with the “Pageant of 
America Filmstrips” edited by Yale University Press 
Film Service. The series is accompanied by printed 
narration of about 80 words for each frame. Four boys 
chosen from the speech department were selected for 
the narration of the filmstrip. This they recorded ona 
tape recorder. The music editor selected recorded 
music for an introduction as well as for a background 
to the reading. The music was gradually softened as 
the narrator began and the volume increased at the 
end of each narration. When the class is told that the 
“audio” part of the production is home-produced their 
attention is sharpened in an attempt to identify the 
narrators at the end of the showing. The history teach 
ers report that the retention of the subject matter 
under such conditions is greatly increased. 


Home-Made Recording for Spanish, Too 


A series was also planned for the Spanish classes 
Spanish students who excel in pronunciation ae 
chosen as narrators for a series of six color filmstrips, 
by Young America Films entitled Children of Latin 
America. Simple Spanish sentences are used since the 
production is meant for first year students. The nam 
tors take turns in describing each frame, and musit 
proper to the country, dance, or fiesta portrayed 
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ysed for the introductions and conclusions of each 
frame. The following example illustrates the proce- 
dure: 

Filmstrip: “Fiesta Day in Mexico.” 

Third Frame (contents): This frame shows the 
Father as he awakes his boy Felipe. This is the big day 
when the whole family will go to town for the fiesta 
of the village’s patron saint. 

Music Introduction: The first four measures of “Las 
Mananitas” (morning songs). 

Narrator (in Spanish), as music fades: “This is the 
big day. Felipe is a happy boy. The sun is shining.” 

Music: “Las Mananitas” two or three measures 
which can also serve to int-oduce the next frame. 


Much Planning? 


Does this mean a lot of planning? Not so much as 
one who is about to go into his first production might 
imagine. With the proper encouragement from the 
teacher, the students are happy to participate. The 
possibilities. are unlimited, not only from the view- 
point of originality on the part of the students, but 
also from the viewpoint of learning and enjoyment. 
Give it a try. 

Too many of our Catholic high school classrooms 
are similar in many respects to the puritan meeting 
house. They lack atmosphere and are mere sounding 
boards for a tremendous flow of words. The projectors 
and other A.V. equipment either gather dust or, if they 
are used, are used only by the few. Granted that our 
young teachers need subject matter courses to be- 
come qualified teachers. But I also contend that not 
enough of these teachers after completing the re- 
quired courses of study attend method courses to com- 
plement their work. Truths in every age need to be 
related and applied, and under the guidance of the 
Church, to the problems of our age. What better way 
is there than to tie in our teaching with audio-visual 
tools in order to do a thorough and exacting job? 


“Txperiencing”’ Valley Korge 
Through Record, Film, and Book 


By Idella W. Nichols, Librarian, Carter Goodwin Woodson 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 


IN PREPARATION FOR USING the Landmark book, film- 
strip, and record, “The Winter at Valley Forge,” I 
first read the book, previewed the filmstrip, and listened 
to the record. From the standpoint of a teacher, this 
step was most essential as it gave the necessary clues 
for introducing the material to various class groups. 
In spite of the fact that the Children’s Catalog grades 
this book 6-9, I chose a superior 4th grade class to 
use this material with. This group of nearly forty boys 
and girls ranges in reading levels from 4.1 to above 
8th grade level. They have been using the theme “Our 
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Country—How It Came To Be” as a focus in social 
studies since September, having started with a study of 
explorations and discoveries and continuing through 
the settlement of the various colonies. In February 
they were studying the War for Independence, and, 
necessarily, Valley Forge. The wealth of information 
that these children had amassed gave them the inter- 
est and the background for using the Landmark ma- 
terials. 


Two Periods, Filmstrip in First 

My plans, made in cooperation with the classroom 
teacher, were to use the materials during two 45 
minute periods, with the first of these being devoted 
to the filmstrip. The words “landmark” and “historic 
shrine” which appear on frames one and two were 
discussed before the filmstrip was started. During the 
showing of the film ample time was taken for ques- 
tions, discussion and clarification. On the next day, 
following very brief recall, the record was presented, 
and the book was introduced. Because only one copy 
of “The Winter at Valley Forge” was available, it was 
necessary that I assemble as many related titles as 
possible. These included biographies of George Wash- 
ington by Aulaire, Eason, Foster, Judson, and Steven- 
son, “George Washington’s World” by Foster, and 
biographies of Martha Washington, the Marquis de 
Lafayette, John Paul Jones, Paul Revere, Ethan Allen, 
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Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Nathan Hale 
and Patrick Henry. These were put out for browsing 
and borrowing after the record was played. On the 
table with them was a small display sign: “With Wash- 
ington—for Liberty!” 


Lively Discussion 

The discussion which followed the playing of the 
record was lively. The comments of the children 
showed an understanding of the facts and an apprecia- 
tion of the attitudes developed in the record. These 
were a few of the comments which were noted: 


“The record made me feel like I was there when it 
happened.” 

“Now, I can really see what was meant by ‘trying 
times.’ ” 

“George Washington sounded like I thought he 
would. He sounded big and strong and kind, but like 
he meant it if he told you to do something.” 

“I sure want to get that book and read it all for 
myself.” 

“Using the filmstrip first made us ‘see’ what was 
happening in the record.” 

“I like the story on a record better than having the 
same thing on TV because you can play the record 
again.” 

The classroom teacher commented that the filmstrip 
and record are excellent in that they graphically high- 
light the events of that terrible winter, and help the 
children intensify their feelings about the “price” of 
our hard earned freedom. She also noted that the 


record provides opportunities for the children to ey. 
ercise their imaginative powers. 

I felt that the record and the filmstrip provided g 
wonderful stimulus for reading the book, even fo; 
children who had not had so much study of this par. 
ticular period in history as this class. With this in mind 
I used the filmstrip and record with an average 6th 
grade class as a special feature in observance of Wash. 
ington’s birthday. The results were gratifying in that 
a number of children were stimulated to read biog. 
raphies of Washington as well as other books from 
our biography section. 


Stimulus to Reading 


As a former classroom teacher and a librarian in ap 
elementary school, I feel that recordings such as this 
can be used as a valuable adjunct in stimulating 
children’s reading. The heightened dramatic sense 
created through the use of different voices, realistic 
sound effects, and the judicious use of background 
music, gives a story record an added appeal for chil 
dren. The teacher or librarian, nevertheless, needs to be 
as familiar with the story as with any other that she is 
using for a book talk. With a record such as “The 
Winter at Valley Forge” which is non-fiction, there is 
a responsibility of building backgrounds of information 
and understanding before the record is used with 
children. Using worthwhile records and filmstrips to 
introduce books can be a purposeful and rewarding 
experience for children, teachers and librarians. 





THE GREATEST MUSIC 


Audio-Visual News 


AID IN A CENTURY 


NEW and IMPROVED 
Portable Electrically Operated 


REED 
ORGAN 


COMPLETE PRICE 


$g9,50 


Federal Tax Included 
w, ah Cs oid 2% 
sales tax. 

Free Matchi Bench 
and Sel jing In- 
structional Guide. 


“MORE THAN 100 YEARS’ ORGAN 
EXPERIENCE IN THE MAKING” 


Guaranteed Never to Need Tuning 
NOW in use by chapels, Soniocrios, Con- 
vents, Colleges, Parochal and High Schools, 
Music Schools, Institutions, and Missions. 


Description—110 volts AC only, has full three 
octave range. Comes in Spectolite Gray, 
Ivory, or Mahogany finish. Wood cabinet 
33 in. high, 12in. deep, 23 in. long. Shipping 
weight, 50 1b. Shipping charges collect. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back within 
money. Send 


ten days. No salesmen. Save 
check or money order to Dept. S. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
OF AMERICA 


509 Fifth Ave. New York 17 
4 Tel. MU 7-0890 
Warehouse Tel. LU 7-0783 
5 East 175th St., Bronx 53, N. Y. 








Selected Motion Pictures 
Catalog of Free and Rental Films 


The 1957-58 edition of “Selected Mo- 
tion Pictures,” a 40-page illustrated cata- 
log of free and rental films for use in 
schools, industries, clubs, churches and 
other community organizations, has just 
been published by Association Films. 
More than 230 of the films listed are pre- 
sented as a public service of leading in- 
dustries, foundations and associations and 
may be borrowed for free-loan for show- 
ings before groups. 

Included are such films as “Freedom 
Highway,” a 40-minute color tour of 
America that recreates great moments in 
history, “Lifelines U. S. A.,” the story of 
American shipping around the world, 
“Alice in Washington,” a unique travelog 
visit to the Capital, “Francesca,” the 
dramatic story of a troubled Italian waif 
who receives help from America, and 
“Mainline, U. S. A.,” progress in railroad- 
ing. 


In addition to its free-loan library, As- 
sociation Films makes available for rental 
many films from Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, including: “Alice in Wonderland,” 
“The Living Desert,’ “Treasure Island,” 
“Bambi,” the True-Life Adventure series 
and a wide variety of one-reel cartoons. 


All of these films are in Technicolor. 
Copies of “Selected Motion Pictures’ 
are available to educators and program 
planners from Association Films, #1 

Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
A-V 21 


RCA Introduces “Scholastic” 
Tape Recorder, Two Record Players 


A high-fidelity tape recorder and two 
all-speed record players especially de 
signed for use in classrooms, auditoriums, 
and lecture halls, have been placed m 
the market by the Radio Corporation d 
America. 

The new “Scholastic” instruments, th 
first to be put out by RCA’s Theatre and 
Industrial Products Department for th 
educational field, incorporate numero 
performance and construction features d 
particular advantage in classroom appl 
cations, according to the company. Th 
instruments feature rugged construction 
to assure longevity under the wear-aml- 
tear handling of classroom operation. 

Coincident with the introduction of the 
two new “Scholastic” record players 
RCA will start a promotion program & 
signed to spotlight its vast and vane 
library of educational phonograph mt 
ords for classroom teaching. Each pit 

(Continued on page 289) 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


New Visual Catechism 
The Sacraments 


The Sacraments is a series of seven 
flmstrips (photographs and art in 
color, average forty-five frames) 
produced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. Individual titles 
are: (1) The Sacraments in Gen- 
eral (48 frames); (2) The Sacra- 
ment of Baptism (34 frames); (3) 
The Sacrament of Confirmation (28 
frames ); (4) The Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist (60 frames); (5) 
The Sacrament of Penance (60 
frames); (6) The Sacraments of 
Extreme Unction and Holy Orders 
(43 frames); (7) The Sacrament 
of Matrimony (34 frames). 

The materials were arranged by 
Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCor- 
mick, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools, Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, and Rev. Jo- 
seph B. Collins, S.S., D.D., profes- 
sor of catechetics, Catholic Univer- 


sity of America. The artist is Paul- 
ine Adams. 

The filmstrips use the revised 
Baltimore Catechism, No. 2, add- 
ing pertinent information inte- 
grated into a meaningful exposition 
of the sacraments. Two approaches 
are used: the historical, treating 
mainly the institution of the sacra- 
ment and its significance; and the 
contemporary, concerned with an 
explanation of the administration 
of the sacrament and what is 
needed for its worthy reception. 
Color illustrations are used to pre- 
sent the historical beginnings of 
the sacraments; a combination of 
photographs and art work is used 
to show their present usage in the 
Church. The filmstrips embody ob- 
jectives, doctrinal statements and 
devotional sentiments. In the be- 
ginning of each strip word lists are 
given and key words defined; at the 
end a few frames are set aside for 
“Questions and Discussion” and 


Chairmen of CAVE Evaluating Committees 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A., General Chairman. A gradu- 
ate of St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J., and Catholic University of 


America, he has been teaching educational psychology at St. John’s 
University for the past ten years. He is chairman of the department 
of religion in the University’s school of education. 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, M.A., M.S.Ed., Chair- 
man, Buffalo Committee. He is associate super- 
intendent of schools, Buffalo. He started and has 
been directing the diocesan film program since 
1946. His film library offers use of 416 titles, one- 
fifth suited to high schools. He was trained in 
Catholic schools in Buffalo and at St. Bonaventure 


College. 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman, Chicago Committee. 
Father Coyne is the dean of the technical department of St. Rita High 
School, Chicago, and has been a teacher of physics there for the past 
twenty years. Having long since found the use of visual aids helpful 
both in science and shop classes, he has built up a library of films and 
filmstrips covering the subjects in his department, and has equipped 
the department with all types of visual aids for teachers. He has 
produced a film, The Heritage of an Augustinian Province. 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Chairman, New York Committee. Sister 
is dean of Mercy Junior College, Tarrytown, New York. 





“Things to Remember.” 

Total cost of the series is $39.50; 
individual costing $6. For further 
information write: Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

The series evaluation has been 
prepared by CAVE’s evaluating 
committee chairman. For evalua- 
tions of individual films, see Sept. 
and November issues. 


The Sacraments: Series 
Evaluation 


Analysis. This analysis of the 
series is merely a summary of the 
individual evaluations, supple- 
mented with knowledge gained 
from correspondence with commit- 
tee chairmen and personal preview- 
ing of the entire series. 

This series of seven color film- 
strips is intended to visualize the 
revised Baltimore Catechism, No. 
2. There are approximately 300 
frames in all, averaging 45 per film- 
strip. Art work is used for historical 
sequences, photography for present 
day scenes. A definite pattern is 
followed in each filmstrip. Each 
begins with a statement of truths 
to be taught, followed by a few 
frames of word lists, and ends with 
two or three frames devoted to 
discussion questions and things to 
remember. This last really should 
be entitled “Things to Do” or 
“Things to Remember to Do.” The 
body of the filmstrip, consisting of 
diagrams and captioned pictures, 
either art or photographs, gives and 
explains the definition of the sacra- 
ment, the manner of its administra- 
tion and dispositions required for 
worthy reception, and finally, the 
benefits or effects. The order of the 
catechism is generally followed, the 
captions and explanations usually 
being in the exact words of the 
catechism answer. 

The series received scores of “A” 
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At your bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC 


6-8 Barclay eet, New York 8 N.Y 








Enrichment Records 
Enrichment Filmstrips 


These uniquely correlated instructional mate- 
rials make both the teaching and the learning 
of American history an exciting and memor- 
able experience. 


Enrichment’s program stimulates wider read- 
ing about the men and women who built 
America. 


New Record Titles: 


JOHN PAUL JONES 

D-Day: INVASION OF EUROPE 
THE ERIE CANAL 

FIRST OVERLAND MAIL 


New Full-Color Filmstrips: 


PERE MARQUETTE 

SAM HOUSTON 
LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS 
THE PONY EXPRESS 

THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


Free teaching guides 


| ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS | 
| 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N. ¥. Dept. CE 


CD Please send free “‘Expaned Enrichment Program™’ 
conteining complete details, plus advance an- 


| 
| nouncement of Enrichment Records: American | 
| Documents. Brand New! 
| 0 Also, send free sample teaching guide. 
| 
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or excellent in the categories of 
“theology,” “psychology,” and “au- 
thenticity.” This is only logical 
since the catechism is adhered to 
so closely. With regard to the area 
of “psychology,” the scores were 
scattered rather evenly along the 
five-point scale, with the general 
average working out to “B” or 
good. There was a difference of 
opinion among the evaluators con- 
cerning the effectiveness of this 
visual tool for teaching the meaning 
of the catechism answers. It must 
be stated, however, that the pic- 
tures by their nature will stimulate 
some of the senses and emotions; 
the discussion questions should 
arouse the intellect to the job of 
analysis, at least those that demand 
more than factual answers; and the 
will could be aroused to act as a 
result of the applications suggested 
in the section “Things to Remem- 
ber.” This last outcome would be 
more surely attained if more of 
these actions were visualized, for 
then they would have to be con- 
crete and particular. Some motiva- 
tion also would be necessary. 

The ratings for “curriculum cor- 
relation” averaged “B” or good; 
those for “utilization” were more 
scattered but averaged “C” or fair. 
The series is adapted to the needs, 
background and maturity level of 
students in the intermediate and 
junior high levels, and possibly, 
converts; the sketchy treatment 
would not be of much benefit to 
those on other levels. With regard 
to utilization, or the effectiveness 
of the series in providing a teach- 
ing experience beyond that accom- 
plished by other methods, there 
was divided opinion. Some mem- 
bers thought that putting a picture 
to each answer in the catechism 
is not adequate to realize the full 
potential of a visual tool. Others 
found no fault with this method. 
Certainly a picture of a Religious 
pointing to a catechism answer su- 
perimposed on a chalkboard does 
not visualize the meaning of the 
doctrine being taught. However, 
even this kind of projected picture 
can have the power to attract at- 
tention more than will the same 
words printed in a text. 

The scores under “organization” 
were widely scattered. Three of the 
evaluators gave their units a score 
of “E”; two gave a score of “C’; 
one scored “B” and the other “A.” 


Most of the evaluators made com. 
ments on particular items having ty 
do with unity and coherence. Pep. 
haps the following of the logical 
approach as used in the catechism 
rather than the psychological ap. 
proach had something to do with 
this. The general score for “tech. 
nical quality” was “B” or good. The 
photography was more favorably 
received than was the art work. 
The ratings for “interest appeal” 
and “desirable outcomes” averaged 
to “C” or fair. In both these cate. 
gories two of the reviewers scored 
“E” and two scored “B”; the other 
three scored the items “C.” The de. 
cision as to how much it appealed 
to the interest of the audieng 
seemed to depend on the evalua 
tor’s opinion concerning the vitality 
of the approach, and the extent tp 
which it developed meanings. Ap. 
other moot question having to do 
with interest was the amount of 
wording in some of the frames, 
This, of course, is necessary where 
a Teachers’ Manual is not intended 
How much did the filmstrip aid ip 
the development of understanding, 
attitudes and habits for Christian 
social living? A personal suggestion 
is here interposed that some of the 
things to remember might be more 
remembered and put into practice 
if they had been visualized. 
Appraisal. Certainly there is a 
vital need for visualizing the ap 
swers of the Baltimore Catechism 
and making them more attractive 
and palatable, and this need has 
been met in this series on the sacra 
ments. The Society for Visual Edv- 
cation and the persons who worked 
with them—Monsignor McCormick 
and Father Collins—deserve credit 
for doing a good job. There é 
divided opinion as to the format 
and techniques to be used, as és 
evidenced in various judgments of 
the evaluators. The series as a 
whole receives a score of “C” and 
merits the CAVE Seal of Approval 
which has been granted to it. 


Rev. Micuaet F, Mutwen, C.M., Ger 
eral Chairman, CAVE Evaluating Com 
mittees. 

Chairman’s note: In all of the 
CAVE evaluations which have pre 
ceded this series evaluation, the 
opinion expressed is that of the 
committee, regardless of whether 
the chairman of the committe 
signs it or has delegated a membe 
to prepare it for publication. 
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Purchasers of the RCA _ high-fidelity 
record player will be able to obtain on 
any one order up to $60 worth of RCA 
Victor educational records at a one-third 
saving from nationally advertised prices. 
The bonus coupon provided with RCA’s 
“Scholastic” portable record player offers 
one-third savings on record purchases up 
to $30. A-V 22 













Lifelines U.S.A. 




























The story of U. S. merchant ships, the 
areas served, and the role of international 
commerce in the country’s economy and 
world relations is told in a new 26-min- 

ute color motion picture, “Lifelines 
chism US.A.,” available free to high schools 
and colleges from the national libraries of 
Association Films, Inc. 

The film shows many of the exciting 
and exotic ports-of-call where American 
shipping helps maintain and expand 
world economies, bringing together in 
international “lifelines” the peoples of the 
world in a common enterprise. Among 
these “silent partners” in international 
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ormat commerce, the film points out, are 
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as a those who provide goods, services and 

” and facilities for world trade. é 
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ORDER NOW 
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These weekly Current History 
papers are noted for their fair 
and authoritative, yet simple 
and attractive, presentation of 
today’s important problems. 


American Observer 
(Grades 10, 11, 12) 


Weekly News Review 
(Grades 9, 10, 11) 


Junior Review 
(Grades 7, 8, 9) 


Young Citizen 
(Grades 5 and 6) 


* Place your tentative order now 
* Revise later without cost 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 


1733 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Priced from 3.75 to $15.00 
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N. J. (Broad at Elm), La Grange, Ill. 
(561 Hillgrove Ave.), San Francisco, 
Calif. (799 Stevenson St.), Dallas, Tex. 
(1108 Jackson St.). A-V 23 


Roberts Tape Recorder 
With Hysteresis Motor 


The Roberts Recorder Model 90, first 
medium-priced magnetic tape recorder 
with a hysteresis synchronous drive motor, 
makes its retail debut this fall. Designed 
and marketed by Roberts Electronics, 
Inc., the new portable recorder is said to 
offer professional performance at a price 
level within the range of all hi-fi enthusi- 
asts. It sells for $299.50, audiophile net. 


The portable unit is attractively styled 
in a hardwood carrying case covered with 
sheer gray pyroxalin. Its weight is only 
28 pounds. A hysteresis synchronous drive 
motor and a precision balanced flywheel 
hold wow and flutter to 0.18% at 7'/s 
inches per second. It remains cool over 
hours of continuous recording. 

The complete package including mech- 
anism, amplifier, preamplifier, speaker 
and microphone, has high and low level 
input and output either through the 7” 
extended range self-contained loudspeaker 
or an external output to other equipment. 

Instant braking and a new concept in 
wrap-around tape threading make it ideal 
for tape editing. Fool-proof reliability in 
recording is provided by interlocking con- 
trols. 

The new amplifier features professional 
terminal board wiring and had an illumi- 
nated VU meter for precise control of re- 
cording levels. Frequence response is 
quoted at 40 to 15,000 cps at 7'/2”/sec. 
and 50 to 7,000 cps at the 3°/,” speed. 
Signal to noise ratio is 50 db. 
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Controls are simply designed and easy 
to use. A resettable index counter allows 
users to locate selections on a tape in- 
stantly. It is mounted on the front panel 
of the recorder. 

An illustrated brochure may be ob. 
tained by writing: Roberts Electronics, 
Inc., 1028 North LaBrea Ave., Los An- 
geles 38, Calif. A-V 24 
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